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“Sopies For 
September 


Youth groups across the U. S. and 
Canada will be able to share in a bit 
of the Luther League of America 
convention this month. The material 
on the book of Amos entitled “A 
Minor Prophet, A Major Theme,” was 
used in the Bible study sessions at 
Iowa City. 


If any members of your group at- 
tended the convention, let him lead 
the discussions on Amos. Otherwise, 
you probably had better ask either 
your pastor or advisor to direct the 
sessions. The average leaguer would 
have a tough time preparing them 
adequately. 

Offered for Labor Day weekend is 
“Get the Facts.” This may be a little 
stiff for high school groups. But 
“Fenced-In-Leagues,” “How Is Your 
Devil?” and “Are Teen-Agers Losing 
the War of Ideas?” is right down their 
alley. Post high groups should take 
a gander at “Christ Needs Your 
Hands.” 

By the way, we've heard of high 
school groups who have used the 
young adult topics and then com- 
plained because they were over their 
heads. If they weren't over their 
heads something would be wrong 
with the editor, for he beams the 
young adult topics toward the 25-35 
age level. 

Be sure—whether you are aged 15 
or 35—to use the topics that are at 
our level of understanding. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR SERVICEMEN ONLY 


Has your league been wondering 
what it could do for its men 
in the armed services? 


Send them LUTHER LIFE at the an- 
nual rate of $1.00 per subscription. 
Merely send their home address and 
$1.00. LUTHER LIFE will go to their 
home each month for forwarding. 
This special rate is good ONLY for 
subscriptions for servicemen. 


One 


LETTERS 


Dancing 
Sir: 

Thanks a million to Executive Secre- 
tary Conrad for his “Clatter” in the Au- 
gust issue .. . He faced the “problem” 
squarely and gave us a direct answer 
without hedging—and the right answer! 
. .. We should give our leaguers health- 
ful recreation in a healthful environment 
or they'll go somewhere else for it. 


Cuuck KurRFEss 
Perrysburg, Ohio 


LUTHER LIFE strikes out 


Sir: 

. a mistake in July’s issue... In 
the article “Bible Baseball” by Carl A. 
Litaker on page 12 under the “Singles” 
question No. 18 should be answered by 
Lydia instead of Dorcas (Acts 16:14-15). 
On page 14 under “Doubles” question 
No. 14 should be answered by Dorcas 
instead of Lydia (Acts 9:36-41). 


KENNETH A. PRICE 
Blacksburg, Va. 


YOUTH SUNDAY 


Order your bulletins and mate- 
rials for the new . . . different... . 
challenging program prepared by The 
Luther 1228 


Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


September 23, 195] 
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League of America, 


a Christian 
college 


offering 
informal, friendly 
guidance 
in life’s problems 


1951-52 Session opens Sept. 21 


G. Morris Smitru, President 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Fritz Hatt — New MeEn’s Dormirory 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


Founded 1891 


Hickory, North Carolina 


e A college owned by the UNITED 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYN- 
OD of North Carolina with emphasis 
on Christian Character and Scholar- 
ship 
Special extra-curricular activities in- 
clude BAND, CHOIR, DRAMATICS, 
ATHLETICS, FORENSICS, and 
PUBLICATIONS 

for Catalogue write 
VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
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youth 


in the church 


Turning point 

“We, in Nova Scotia, are at a turn- 
ing point in our Luther League life,” 
Correspondent Eric Hagen reported 
after the synodical LL convention in 
Halifax. Over 160 leaguers attended. 

Indications of new life: 1) A 
stronger financial footing. 2) Organi- 
zation of three new leagues and acti- 
vation of a charter group——St. Paul’s, 
Bridgewater. 3) Plans for a workshop 
for local officers in September. 

Peter Petersen, Halifax, was re- 
elected president. Other officers 
named: Eric Hagen, Halifax, vice 
president; Evelyn Creaser, Riverport, 
secretary; James Bald, Lunenburg, 
treasurer. Appointed officers: Mar- 
guerite Cooke, missionary secretary; 
Walton Cooke, education secretary; 
Donald Ernst, life service secretary; 
Pauline Burgoyne, promotional secre- 
tary. 

Anchors aweigh 

One hundred Kentucky-Tennessee 
Leaguers boarded the “Ships of Life” 
at the 17th annual convention at St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Coral Ridge, 
Kentucky. From June 20-22 they 
cruised under the banners of Leader- 
ship, Friendship, Discipleship and 
Stewardship. 

High lights and high jinks of the 
convention included a birthday party 
for everyone, League business sessions 
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SWARMING over a dragger in the 
Lunenburg harbor are Nova Scotia 
Luther leaguers. Special tour was 
through a fish plant. 


and workshops at YMCA Camp Che- 
lan, devotions in the Green Cathedral 
(outdoors at the lakeside), a vesper 
service with slides by Hebron, Ky., 
league, banquet with fish net decora- 
tions at St. James E. and R. Church 
in Louisville. 


Twelve new crosses were added’ to 
the Life Service flag. Intermediates 
of Christ, Jeffersontown presented “He 
Ain't Done Right by Nell.” 


Three 


New officers elected during the 
cram-full three-day sessions were: 
Eugene Schuster, Louisville, Ky., pres- 
ident; Joan Pinson, Nashville, Tenn., 
vice-president; Dorothy Weindedel, 
Louisville, Ky., recording secretary; 
Mary Carlyle Winkler, Anchorage, 
Ky., corresponding secretary; Doris 
Dunaway, Louisville, Ky., treasurer; 
Don Ignatz, Nashville, Tenn., member 
at large. President Schuster appointed 
the following: Pat Murphy, Bellevue, 
Ky., missionary secretary; Bob Roed- 
erer, Louisville, Ky., Life Service sec- 
retary; Barbara Jean Reccius, Louis- 
ville, Ky., educational secretary; Elea- 
nor Guderian, Louisville, Ky., Inter- 
mediate secretary; John Davis, Belle- 
vue, Ky., historian; Doris Dunaway, 
Louisville, Ky., editor of “League 
Lines.” 


Consolidation with Connecticut 


considered 

Red hot issue of New York’s Lu- 
ther League Convention was the pro- 
posal to consolidate with the Connect- 
icut and other New England Leagues. 
Meeting in Rochester, May 25-27, the 
150 delegates set aside regular busi- 
ness on Saturday morning to discuss 
the possibilities of a “Synodical Lu- 
ther League of New York State and 
Greater New England.” 

The discussion was part of a lively 
and inspiring program prepared for 
visiting Leaguers by the executive 
committee and the Genesee Valley 
District hosts. 

Speaker for the proposed commit- 
tee to investigate possibilities of con- 
solidation was Synod Secretary Paul 
C. White. He stressed the possibility 
of increasing effectiveness of the syn- 
odical League program. Delegates to 
the 1952 convention will get a chance 


Four 


to vote on the proposed merger. 

Theme of the convention was “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,” with con- 
vention chaplain Alfred Beck, offering 
meditations at the devotional services 
on the theme. 

Other high lights of the convention 
were a square dance held the first eve- 
ning, new officers, three more names 
placed on the Life Service Honor Roll, 
workshops, a super banquet held in 
the Hotel Seneca, Banquet speaker 
Dr. Charles B. Foelsch’s address, and 
Communion Services held the last day 
of the convention. 

New officers for the League are: 
Ed Schaertel, Western District, presi- 
dent; Carl Martens, Genesee Valley 
District, vice president; Marie Schafer, 
Eastern, recording secretary; Brema 
Martens, Brooklyn, corresponding sec- 
retary; Ruth Van Campen, Hudson 
Valley, treasurer. 

Workshops, four of them, started 
discussion by their very titles. They 
were: “What is the place of the Young 
People’s Luther League?” “What is 
the NCCCUSA doing for youth?” 
“What can be done with visual aids?” 
and “What’s new for Seniors?” 

New names for the Life Service 
Honor Roll were: Ruth Van Campen, 
Elwood Ronner and Carl Martens. 

Missionary objective of $1600 was 
reported as being expected to be paid 
this year. Also reported in mission- 
ary projects was sending twenty-four 
cartons of books to British Guiana. 

In the Intermediate business ses- 
sion the following officers were 
elected: Paul Storm, president; Mon- 
ica Ronacher, vice president; and 
Janet Jerman, secretary. Intermediate 
contest for the next year will be a 
scrapbook entitled “Our League and 
It’s Activities.” 
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FIRST-HAND PRACTICE in - political 
action was learned by members of 
Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., during the 
city’s youth week. Senior Leaguer 
Richard Reichley, center, headed the 
commission as mayor. Vice mayor was 
John Musser, president of the inter- 
mediate league. Sixth-grader Peter 
Carpnter held the coveted office of 
chief of police, rode around in the 
patrol car. 


Florida adopts project 

New special missionary project of 
the Florida Luther League is Palma 
Ceis Church, Tampa. Final approval 
was given by the 88 delegates and 
visitors to the Florida convention, 
Camp Emanuel, Groveland.. 

The treasurer was authorized to 
forward the remainder of Florida’s 
$160-quota to the LLA Hawaiian 
project and to give $38 to St. Paul’s 
mission, Miami. Previously leaguers 
had given the altar and the aisle car- 
pet for Our Saviour Church, Gaines- 
ville. 

Florida statistics: Total number on 
roll (includes students in college), 
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177; total active members, 132; total 
average attendance, 118... . A budget 
amounting to $2.50 per leaguer was 
adopted for the year. 


Ray Cline reelected in N. C. 

Ray Cline, member of the national 
Executive Committee, was reelected 
president of the North Carolina Lu- 
ther League at their convention in 
July. One hundred and forty-six dele- 
gates cast a unanimous ballot for Cline 
during the hot (all sessions met in 
ninety-plus heat) second business ses- 
sion of the convention. 

Other officers elected and installed 
were Jeff Norris, Burlington, vice pres- 
ident; Catherine Bowden, Hickory, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Shirley Peeler 
Ritchie, Salisbury, statistical secretary; 
Sue Culp, Albemarle, treasurer; Don- 
ald Woolly, Albemarle, archivist; Har- 
old Skinner, Rocky Mount, member- 
at-large. 

Six hundred delegates, pastors, 
leaders and visitors crowded the ban- 
quet hall at the YMCA for the annual 
League banquet. Convention speaker 
was the Rey. Wallace E. Fisher, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. Chaplain was the Rev. 
R. Douglas Fritz, Hildebran. P 

Big events of the year included the 
re-employment of a summer field sec- 
retary, the organization of five new 
Luther Leagues and the meeting of all 
financial obligations of the year. Out- 
standing among contributions were 
$1,800 to the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, $1,029 to the national missionary 
project in Hawaii, $1,500 to the state 
missions project at Brevard, lesser 
amounts to various institutions in the 
south, college scholarship for Miss 
Pauline Kao of Tsingtao, China, and 
the building fund for Lutheridge. 


Five 


Plans for the coming year approved 
by the convention were contribution 


of $1,500 to the Lutheran mission 


project, Advent Lutheran church, 
Spindale; completion of the $4,000 
building fund for the erection of a 
recreation building at Lutheridge and 
the employment of a field secretary 
next summer. 

Eleven crosses were added to the 
Life Service flag. 


British Guiana 


Climax of the recent British Guiana 
LL convention came when, one by 
one, the different leagues presented 
their offerings totaling $1,000 for the 
building of a school and hostel at Mt. 
Zion, Sand Hills. Delegates met at 
Skeldon High School, former LLA 
missionary project. 

“The contribution represented a no- 
ble effort,” reports Correspondent Paul 
G. Hanson, “for the poverty of many 
is very pronounced. Many had truly 
sacrificed.” 

Another emotionally tense moment 
came when 19-year-old Ivy Baijnauth 
who was converted less than a year 
ago, spoke. “Before I became a Chris- 
tian,” she said, “I was a Hindu. I 
knew not what it was to be spiritually 
blind. But it was through the school 
and church here at Skeldon that I was 
able to acquire not only intellectual 
sight but was able to change my 
former way of life.” 


Wanted, needed 


Special plea to Luther leaguers of 
America was at the end of Corre- 
spondent Hansen’s British Guiana re- 
port. 

“Tve been in British Guiana nearly 
three years now and nothing has ever 
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thrilled me so much as these Luther 
League conventions,” he said. “The 
spirit is wonderful. . . . But there is 
this note of sadness. 

“We need help desperately. . . . At 
the present we have only five pastors 
on this field. We have 35 congrega- 
tions to minister to and 27 Luther 
Leagues. We can’t do the work prop- 
erly. We need help in building this 
church. We sincerely appeal to Lu- 
ther leaguers in the States to listen 
to the call of Christ and devote your 
lives to life service. Won't you come 
over and help us?” 


Chicago welcomes Canada 


Before they arrived on the plains 
of Iowa Luther leaguers from Canada 
craned their necks for a day as spe- 
cial guests of the Chicago District 
executive committee. Chicago leaguers 
took the Canadians on a tour of the 
windy city and then entertained them 
at Holy Trinity Church. 


ae eee 


LAG J 


MISS LUTHER LEAGUE for 1951 in 
British Guiana is Sita Latchman from 
Holy Trinity, Buxton. Her brother is 
Catechist Edward Latchman. 
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Rare sight at a Chicago skating 
rink several weeks ago was Don 
Knudsen dressed like Herky the Hawk 
and wearing a sign to advertise the 
LLA convention. Besides being TIlli- 
nois Iowa convention chairman, Don 
was a member of an “On to Iowa” 
family. He and his three sisters all 
attended the convention. 

Over 1,000 pounds of clothing and 
shoes were gathered and packed re- 
cently by St. Mark’s Walther League 
(Missouri Synod) and Peace Luther 
League (ULC) in Steeleville. Trucks 
were used to make a house-to-house 
canvass. . . . The new intermediate 
league at Peace Church has a Lord’s 
Acre.- The food will be sent to Na- 
chusa Orphanage. . . . The 39 seniors 
at Peace recently contributed $25 to 
LWA and $12 toward athletic equip- 
ment for the Mexican boys at Tabitha 
Home. Their current project is to 
raise $160 for CHEY. 

Southern District paid 100 per cent 
of its 1950-51 synodical apportion- 
ment. It consists of 17 active and five 
prospective leagues. 


Oak Ridge organizes 

New league from Grace Church, 
Oak Ridge, was received into mem- 
bership at the convention of the Knox- 
ville conference, Salem Church, Par- 
rottsville. Attendance plaques went 
to Redeemer intermediates, Bristol, 
and Ascension seniors, Chattanooga. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Mirrell McCammon; vice president, 
Steve Schulz; secretary, Frances Neas; 
treasurer, Ann Cloyd; missionary sec- 
retary, Betty King; life service secre- 
tary, Bob Watkins; educational secre- 
tary, Ted Kinzer; and reporter, Au- 
drey Wagner. 
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YOUTH SUNDAY POSTERS carrying 
this drawing have gone to every pastor 
in The United Lutheran Church. Bul- 
letins and guides for an unusual youth 
service may be ordered from The Lu- 
ther League of America. 


The conference contributed $50 to- 
ward the Hawaiian missionary project 
and $25 for LWA.... 


Drama festival winners 


Anyone could easily tell that St. 
John’s, Waterloo, had won the “Group 
A” division of the Canada Luther 
League drama festival. Their “Dream- 
lost” had had no competition. But 
which of the 12 leagues entered in 
the “Group B” division would come 
out on top was anyone’s guess. Even 
the judges could not tell until they 
totaled up their scores. 


And their scores indicated how 
close the top three groups were. Pres- 
ton’s “Happy Journey” won with 80 
points. St. Jacob’s “Evening Dress In- 
dispensible” was second with 75 
points. St. Mark’s Seniors, Kitchener, 
won third place and 74 points with 
their “Ghost a la Mode.” 


Seven 


Best actress and actor were both 
from the second-place winning St. 
Jacob’s group. Doris Niergarth played 
the part of a persnickedy, book-worm. 
Willium Cotie portrayed an eligible 
bachelor. 


Special gifts 

The latest list of contributors to the 
LLA special gifts fund looks almost 
like a roster of the leagues in North 
Carolina and Texas. Twenty-six gifts 
came from the Tar Heel state and 
eight from the Lone Star leaguers. 
Three came from other groups. 

Three memorials were also received. 
FREDDIE ANTHONY was memorial- 
ized by St. James, Rockwell, N. C. 
LOUIS GIPPERT was memorialized 
by the New York State Luther 
League. ROMAN HAVLICEK was 
memorialized by the Young People’s 
Luther League, St. John’s, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

Special gifts were as follows: 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Redeemer, Kannapolis 
St. Luke’s, Bear Poplar 
St. Paul’s, Dallas 
Wittenburg, Granite Quarry 
Mt. Hebron, Hildebran ~ 
Holy Communion, Dallas 
Bethlehem, Hickory 
Mt. Hermon, Concord 
Friendship, Taylorsville 
Calvary, Spencer 
Holy Trinity, Charlotte 
Philadelphia, Dallas 
Emmanuel, Lincolnton 
Ascension, Shelby 
St. Stephen’s, Lenoir 
Peace, Gibsonville 
St. Mark’s, Mooresville 
St. Stephen’s, Gold Hill 
St. Mark’s, Salisbury 


Eight 


Trinity, Concord 

St. John’s, Salisbury 

New Jerusalem, Hickory 

Organ, Salisbury 

Emmanuel, High Point 

Sharon, Gibsonville 

Executive Committee of the Luther 
League of North Carolina 


TEXAS 
Vernon 
Austin Senior 
Shiner Intermediate 
Goliad Senior 
Shiner Senior 
Cuero Senior 
Colettoville Senior 
A.S.K. League, Goliad 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
St. John’s, Abbottstown 


MINISTERIUM OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. John’s Senior, Tamaqua 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
College, Newberry 


Convention calendar 


SEPTEMBER 
]- 3—California, Grace Church, 
San Jose 
1- 3—New Jersey, St. Paul’s 
Church, Collingswood 
1- 3—Canada 
1- 3—Maryland, Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
8-10—Pacific Northwest, 
Camp Lutherwood 
17-19—Minnesota 
OCTOBER 
13-14—Connecticut 
25-26—Indiana—St. Mark’s Church, 
Indianapolis 
26-28—Ohio, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield 
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A college student takes a survey 
of youth's reaction to 


the draft 


... the future is always uncertain 


eo palit 
PS sa ble 
PH BB 


FOR MANY YOUNG PEOPLE, today’s 
important question is whether to vol- 
unteer. But Henry Abernathy, Lenoir 
Rhyne College senior, is more con- 
cerned about which branch of service 
he should join. 
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By JEFF NORRIS 


HOULD I volunteer? 
S Young men, aged 18 to 26, 
have been asking this question 
for the last 12 months. But they 
haven’t received many helpful an- 
swers. 


When the Selective Service Act of 
1948 was accelerated following out- 
break of war in Korea, they immedi- 
ately began to wonder if they would 
be called into active service .. . and 
if it were more advisable for them to 
volunteer. 


The answer is no simple matter. 
By volunteering, one attains the du- 
bious honor of entering service when 
he desires, joining the branch which 
he likes, and possibly earning a choice 
of specialized training and duty sta- 
tion. For many this is better than 
waiting to be drafted at any moment, 
hiking the extent of Fort Dix with 
an infantry platoon, and then being 
shipped straight to Korea or Germany 
—with no choice. 


Nine 


There always exists the possibility, 
however, that one may not be drafted 
in the first place. Herein lies the 
problem. What a horrible experience 
to serve a four-year hitch with the 
navy to avoid the draft, only to return 
home in 1955 and discover that the 
guy down the street was never called. 
He finished school, married, and 
started a business of his own. It can 


happen. And the question is: Is it 
worth the gamble? 
“Play it safe!” some advise. “Don't 


go till you're called. Don’t volunteer 
for anything.” 

Fine, comes the anit. but can one 
plan for anything? It’s difficult to 
study when school may be interrupted 
before the semester ends. It’s hard 
to plan a wedding for July when spe- 
cial “Greetings” may come in June. 
It’s futile to ask anyone but Uncle 
Sam for a job when one is a I-A col- 
lege graduate—ripe for the army. In 
other words, where does one get the 
peace of mind to “play it safe?” 


A SURVEY TAKEN last spring among 
44 men attending Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege, Hickory, N. C., revealed the 
ways students are answering this ques- 
tion. Although taken on a compara- 
tively small scale, the survey included 
nearly every type of male college stu- 
dent. There were 10 seniors, 14 jun- 


iors, 9 sophomores, and 11 fresh- 
men. 
Divided in another manner, the 


group included 10 classified as 2-A 
(deferred as students), nine veterans, 
eight classified as 1-A who had not 
been called, six 18-year-olds not yet 
eligible for classification, five 1-A’s al- 
ready called and deferred, three clas- 
sified as exemptions (pre-ministerial 


Ten 


students), two members of the inac- 
tive reserve, and one 4-F. 
Surprising in view of current ten- 
sions was the belief of the majority 
that they would be able to complete 
their education. Fewer, however, felt 
that their vocational plans would be 
uninterrupted. And marriage plans 
were in a state of postponement. 


All the seniors believed they 
would finish in June. Among the 
juniors, 71 per cent believed they 
would be allowed to complete 
their college work in 1952, 8 per 
cent did not, and 21 per cent 
didn’t know. In the sophomore 
class, only 33 per cent thought 
they would be permitted to finish, 
55 per cent didn’t, and 12 per 
cent didn’t know. Freshmen were 
slightly pessimistic: 45 per cent 
believed they could continue col- 
lege without interruption, but 55 
per cent did not. 


Students were reacting to the draft 
in four different ways: (1) Plan to 
complete current year and then volun- 
teer; (2) plan to continue college un- 
til drafted; (3) plan to complete col- 
lege; and (4) plan to begin postgrad- 
uate work. 

Special note should be given to the 


phrase “continue until drafted.” This 


was a popular attitude which struck a 
happy medium among current educa- 
tional plans. The student taking this 
attitude evidently did not plan to vol- 
unteer for any armed service although 
he felt it was probable he would be 
drafted before he had the opportunity 
to graduate. He would not abandon 
his educational plans until he was 
forced to, and then only after he had 
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exhausted his privileges offered by de- 
ferment. Roughly one-third of the 
sophomores and freshmen planned to 
pursue this policy. 


THE SURVEY INDICATED that one out 
of every three men interviewed had 
changed his educational plans since 
the war broke out in Korea. One out 
of every four juniors, sophomores, and 
freshmen had decided to enlist in the 
navy or air force last June. (No one 
wanted the marines.) Nearly half of 
the sophomore class would “sign up,” 
probably accompanied by one-third 
of the freshmen and about one-tenth 
of the juniors. 

On the subject of marriage, only six 
of the 44 interviewed seemed to be 
worried—but the six had their wor- 
ries. Two, both seniors, reported that 
they had already postponed marriage 
plans. One of these had already been 
called and deferred until June. The 
other was a 2-A. Their explanation: 
“Future too uncertain.” Three others 
predicted that they would be forced 
to join these in putting off the wed- 
ding date. 

Another point of view was assumed 
by one senior, a reservist. If he were 
called back to active duty, he ex- 
plained, he would accelerate, not put 
off, marriage plans. 


STUDENTS HAVE VARIED criticisms of 
the draft. Some insist that there 
should be a more clear-cut selective 
service policy so one may better un- 
derstand his status. Others are asking 
for more assurance that conscientious 


students will be permitted to receive 
their diplomas. 

Most, however, admit that the na- 
tional draft is a complicated and diffi- 
cult problem. They feel that much is 
being done to satisfy the majority of 
college students. The average student 
will not object strongly if called to 
service. But he would like to know 
approximately when he will have to 
go. 

One Lenoir Rhyne senior faced the 
problem squarely with an objective 
statement which seems to typify to- 
day’s college youth. 

“T am a veteran of three years: in 
service,” he explained. “I am not look- 
ing forward to going once more. But 
if I must, then I will be willing to 
accept it. I learned during the last 
war that certain things must be done 
by someone—and I’m no better than | 
the next person.” 

Generally speaking, Lenoir Rhyne 
students appeared less worried about 
the draft in the spring than they were 
in the winter. They apparently had 
come to accept stoically their draft 
status. 

As one junior phrased it: “Wor- 
ried? Not me! I worried about being 
called for six months. But it didn’t 
do any good. So I quit. If I’m called 
there’s not much I can do about it. 
If not—well, I've saved myself some 
worry. This isn’t the first time I 
haven’t known what I wouid be doing 
two months from now. Nor will it be 
the last. The future is always uncer- 
(Ail 


® Automobiles have slaughtered more Americans in the past 
14 years than have been killed or fatally wounded in all the wars 
in U. S. history, including the latest available casualty figures from 
Korea, reports the Northwestern National Life Insurance Company. 
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C. E. Belschner hits hard 


at unchristian snobs 


in the church 


| Feuced-Tu Leagues 


HE gang spirit can knock a 
church youth group as cold 


as a rock. It can be as serious 
as an incident that threatened a dis- 
aster here in the Rocky Mountains 
recently. 


Some picnickers built a camp fire 
up against a ton-size granite boulder. 
It looked like a safe place along the 
trail. There was gravel at the base, 
no duff to speak of, no spruce trees 
nearby. 


But there was a crack in the big 
rock. Through that crack the fire 
crept and ignited the nest of a pack 
rat underneath. From there it spread 
out back into some grass. In no time 
a forest fire was slipping rapidly to- 
ward a fine stand of Colorado blue 
spruce. It took some mighty hard 
fighting by those fire builders to hold 
the blaze under control until two 
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rangers could arrive with shovels and 
fire fighting equipment. 

A crack will soon appear in the 
structure of a Luther League when 
the group divides into cliques. The 
purpose of the organization will soon 
be defeated. 

Small groups are like a bed of 
heavenly blue morning glories that 
have no trellis on which to climb. 
They entwine themselves around one 
another until they are hopelessly 
tangled. They become nothing more 
than a mat of dwarfed growth. 


Fellowship can’t be broad and sa- 
tisfying with cliques in an organiza- 
tion. It can’t be acquired with snobs 
holding forth. It isn’t Christlike. It 
isn’t the way to start cultivating the 
peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing. 


On the dude ranches here in the 
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West the cowboys have a way of tak- 
ing the snobbery out of guests and 
blending them into a jovial, amiable 
group. They do it with humor and 
persistent, good-natured teasing. For 
instance, when a girl arrives with a 
turned-up-nose-and-a-haughty-air _atti- 
tude they may very likely start whist- 
ling as she walks—not the wolf call, 
but a special tune keeping time with 
her footsteps. It upsets her eventually. 
In a short while she gets the meaning 
and down comes her nose and 
haughty outlook. And that’s what they 
brand a solution of a pollution. 


Snobbery and selfishness can sooner 
or later defeat a league’s fine purpose. 
Many times young people who are 
strangers in a city seek a Luther 
League hoping to fill a void in their 
hearts. They can’t exactly analyze 
their feelings, but they instinctly feel 
a church has that something they 
need. In fact, they expect a church, 
through its Luther 
League, to have that 
something. An_or- 
ganization like the 
Luther League can 
do a fine service for 
God and the church _ 
if it is united in fel- 
lowship and deeds. 

When a _ Luther 
League is divided 
into cliques some will be made to 
feel unwelcome. Feeling excluded 
may cut them deeply. It can be as 
serious and important to them as the 
dark moments that caused Thomas 
Paine to write his famous opening 
sentence of Crisis. “These are times 
that try men’s souls,” he wrote. He 
was sitting in an army camp in 1776. 
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For safety congressmen had already 
rushed out of Philadelphia to Balti- 
more. 


For the solution of this Luther 
League pollution, young people 
should follow the teachings of two 
books. 


First is the Bible. And the Bible 
is the foundation for the second. This 
second is a social guide called a book 
of etiquette. 


It is said that you can find an an- 
swer to any problem in the Bible. 
Here’s one on etiquette (Proverbs 
2:11), “Discretion shall preserve thee, 
understanding shall keep thee.” Here’s 
one on friends (Proverbs 18:19), 
“Ointment and perfume rejoice the 
heart: So doth the sweetness of a 
man’s friend by hearty counsel.” 


Etiquette is based on kindness. It 
goes hand in hand with the teachings 


of the Bible. 


The person who 
belongs to a clique 
is probably afraid of 
himself. He is afraid 
he can’t get along 
with people, so he 
gains a sense of so- 
cial security by be- 
ing friendly only to 
a small group of 
people whom he 
knows will accept him. He may be 
afraid of new introductions. He may 
be afraid he cannot talk with a stran- 
ger without showing too much embar- 
rassment. He may be afraid someone 
‘will think of him as just a “Hello-how- 
are-youP” person (which he secretly 
is sure he is). So he sticks to one lit- 
tle group of people. 
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Books on etiquette—such as Mar- 
gery Wilson’s, Emily Post’s, and Mar- 
ianne Mead’s Charm and Personality 
—can help. Your library can furnish 
you with the latest copies. Read them. 
Practice charm and hospitality in ad- 
dition to praying for help and guid- 
ance from God. You'll go yonder in 
influencing and winning friends for 
yourself, the league, and the church. 


* * 


PLAN A 


Choose someone to read the portion of 
the preceding material about the fire 
built againt a granite boulder. 

Since visual aids help tremendously in 
impressing facts on homo sapiens, the 
leader might display on a table a large 
card board covered with gray paper 
to represent a granite boulder. Have a 
dark streak, about one half inch wide, 
running from top to bottom to indicate 
a crack, 

On each side of the table let groups of 
young people be seated—five or six in 
each group will serve nicely. It should 
be apparent that there is rivalry between 
the groups. 

In the first scene a young woman 
comes in and says she is a stranger and 
wants to visit the league. She is quickly 
persuaded by an over-zealous girl to 
come over to her group. 

A minute later a young man visitor 
comes in. He is quickly taken in by the 
second group. 

Seconds later it is apparent the new 
young woman knows the young man 
who just came in. The over-zealous girl 
whispers something in her ear and imme- 
diately the visitor walks over to the 
other group and takes the young man by 
the hand and pulls him over to her 
group. Naturally the second group re- 
sents the shift. 
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Meanwhile a lonely young person 
comes in while the commotion is taking 
place and quietly slips in with the 
group who just lost the young man. But 
he gets no attention, for gossip is being 
whispered about the other group using 
such high pressure methods. 

The leader pleads with both groups 
not to let a break occur. He points to the 
crack running down the granite boulder 
represented by the gray covered card- 
board on the table, and pleads for unity 
in thinking and acting in league. He 
ends the scene with, “And that’s how a 
rift between groups can be like the fire 
built beside the granite boulder. It can 
threaten the well-being of an organiza- 
tion and even destroy it. Let’s see to it 
we do our part individually to keep our 
league free from cliques and keep grow- 
ing as one unit. You can see,” he says, 
pointing to lonely member left, “how 
easy it is to overlook the possibility of 
gaining new members.” 


PROGRAM B 

The following may be used separately 
or combined with Plan A. 

Use Psalm 142 to arouse leaguers to 
their responsibility toward the lonely 
person or anyone who seeks the sweet- 
ness of friendship. 

Emphasize the value of friendship by 
these scripture readings: Proverbs 17:17, 
Proverbs 18:24. 

For further emphasis on friendship 
in your league elaborate on the value 
of kindness and thoughtfulness as a 
Christian duty to be practiced at all 
times. And along with that, two or 
three members could present suitable 
paragraphs from books of etiquette on 
social facts that would emphasis the 
subject of kindness. ; 

The group might discuss the value of 
charm and good manners. 

What is a gracious manner? Is dignity 
an admirable trait? ° 

Do you believe fun can be had devel- 
oping charm? 
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are teen-agers 


losing the 


By KENT GILBERT 
Illustrated by Ruth Cover 


EW people know that the Nazis 
captured a town right in the 
heart of New England during 

World War II. 

The invasion came in a sleepy Con- 
necticut village so swiftly that the 
townsfolk never knew the Nazis had 
been there until they were gone. It 
all happened one night while the peo- 
ple were busily engaged in their civil- 
ian defense duties. Everyone among 
the grownups was either spotting for 
enemy aircraft or learning how to 
douse an incendiary bomb. The bombs 
and planes never came, but the Nazis 
did. 

No German paratroopers or com- 
mandoes were involved in the raid. 
A group of boys from the town itself 
did the job. Left at loose ends while 
their parents “defended” the rear, the 
high school crowd started looking for 
excitement. Descending on the shop 
of a Jewish shoemaker, they smashed 
his show window and hung his effigy 
from a lamppost in front of the store. 
Then the raiders vanished into the 
night. 

In that moment, the youth of that 
town had become Nazis. Anti-semit- 
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war of ideas? 


Pet 
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ism, key doctrine of Nazism, had 
taken possession of their minds. Ha- 
tred and race prejudice had con- 
quered the little village more surely 
than if an army had marched through 
its streets. 


THE CONNECTICUT sTORY is not as 
unusual as it may seem. Frequently, 
people are so busy fighting an evil 
in one form that they surrender to it 
unconsciously in another. There are 
many today who would say that about 
our struggle with Communism and its 
ally atheism. These people would ar- 
gue that American youth are com- 
pletely sold on the idea of resisting 
Communism but that they are sur- 
rendering in droves to atheism. If you 
turn that idea around and look at it 
from the other side, it means that re- 
ligion is supposed to be losing its 
grip on young people. 

Now, whether we like the thought 
that the war of ideas is being lost 
on the religious front or not, a lot of 
evidence can be brought in to sup- 
port the argument. For example, one 
survey showed that while 95 per cent 
of the people questioned claimed to 
believe in God, only 26 per cent 
thought of God as having any close 
connection to their own lives and 
only 5 per cent ever prayed to him 
for forgiveness. The result was prac- 
tical atheism. 

In his book Elmtown’s Youth, Hol- 
lingshead made a study of just how 
important religion and the church 
were in the lives of a group of young 
people. The youth were asked to 
make a list of good and bad things 
to do, and another list of persons who 
would praise or blame them for doing 
so. Less than 1 per cent named dis- 
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respect for the church as bad, and 
an even smaller number mentioned 
God, Jesus, the church or the minister 
among those who would praise or 
blame them for anything. Dr. Hol- 
lingshead came to this conclusion, 
“,. . to most high school students the 
church is a community facility like 
the school, the drug store, the city 
government, and the bowling alley. 
It is not something special or super- 
natural.” 

Statistics, of course, can be used 
to prove almost anything. The ques- 
tion we need to ask is whether young 
people are really as disinterested in 
religion as they seem to be. Many 
would argue that youth are interested 
in religion all right—the trouble is 
they are confused about it. Dr. Nevin 
C. Harner questioned 100 young peo- 
ple between the ages of 15 and 24 
and found that 93 per cent said, 
“Religion is very real to me,” and 94 
per cent believed they had made 
Jesus the hero of their lives. When 
it came to applying religion to spe- 
cific problems, however, the group 
scored much lower. They simply did 
not understand or follow basic Chris- 
tian teachings. 


WHEN ONE BEGINS to dig into the 
problem, he is amazed by the ignor- 
ance of young people—even those in 
the church—about the simplest things 
in their religion. One pastor gave a 
test to his confirmation class and dis- 
covered that Benjamin Franklin was 
one of the 12 disciples and that Jesus’ 
mother hid him in the bullrushes. The 
prize answer came to a question about 
the book of Ruth. “I didn’t know Ruth 
wrote a book,” said the pupil, “but 
I do know his first name was ‘Babe’ 
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sére You a Religious Wlorou? 


Following are some questions which the well-informed Lutheran 
should be able to answer. How many can you answer? Count one 
point for each correct answer. A score of 12-15 is good, 9-11 is fair, 
6-8 means “go back to the Primary Department,” less than 6 means 


“Tsk, tsk!” (Answers are at end of questions.) 


1—What is the largest Protestant 
church in the world? (a) Lutheran 
(b) Baptist (c) Presbyterian (d) Meth- 
odist 


2—Jesus lived as a boy in the town 
of (a) Capernaum (b) Jerusalem (c) 
Nazareth (d) Bethel 
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3—Which one of the following was 
not a disciple of Jesus? (a) James (b) 
Matthew -(c) Mark (d) Thaddeus 


4—The word “trinity” means: (a) 
Holy (b) undivided (c) three-in-one 
(d) irreligious 


5—Which one of the following is a 
book of the Old Testament? (a) Titus 
(b) Jude (c) Philemon (d) Daniel 


6—Martin Luther lived during: (a) 


The time of Columbus (b) the time of’ 


George Washington (c) the time of 
Paul (d) the time of Napoleon 


7—Luther was a native of: (a) Den- 
mark (b) Switzerland (c) Germany (d) 
Finland 


8—One of the following is not a 
Gospel: (a) John (b) James (c) Mat- 
thew (d) Luke 
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9—An epistle is: (a) The wife of an 
apostle (b) an ancient monument (c) 
a letter (d) an aptitude ............ 


10—Which of the following lived 
at a different time from the others? 
(a) Moses (b) Jacob (c) Aaron (d) 


Joshua 


11—The 10 commandments are writ- 
fen in: (a) | Corinthians (b) Obadiah 
(c) Amos (d) Exodus 


12—Which of the following titles 
was not applied to Jesus? (a) Son of 
Man (b) Son of Thunder (c) Son of 
David (d) Son of God 


13—One of the following was an- 
other name for Paul: (a) Simon (b) 
Saul (c) Barabbas (d) Gaul 


14—The beatitudes are written in 
the book of: (a) Revelation (b) Deu- 
teronomy (c) Acts (d) Matthew ...... 


15—The 7th commandment has to 
do with: (a) Stealing (b) coveting (c) 
bearing false witness (d)_ killing 


Key to answers: 1—(a), 3—(c), 
4—(c), 5—(d), 6—(a), 7—(c), 8—(b), 
9—(c), 10—(b), 11—(d), 12—(b), 
13—(b), 14—(d), 15—(a). 


2—(c), 
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and he hit 60 home runs for the Yank- 
ees in 1927.” 

While such examples of ignorance 
may seem funny, they are symptoms 
of something that is much more ser- 
ious. Young people today 
are likely to be “grown 
up” about everything but 
religion. The average 
adult has the same Chris- 
tion knowledge as a kid 
somewhere in the junior 
department of the Sunday 
school. How can people 
expect to solve the group problems 
of life with the religion of a 10- or 
11-year-old child? 

If youth’s problem is one of re- 
ligious immaturity, can a young per- 
son “grow up” in the Christian faith? 
Is the church trying to do anything 
to help him become better informed? 
The answer to both is, “Yes”. The 
United Lutheran Church has _ two 
agencies which are specially con- 
cerned with this very problem of 
young people. One is your own Luther 
League which has been streamlining 
its program in every possible way to 
meet the needs of youth. The other is 
the Parish and Church School Board 
which has been working out an ex- 
cellent educational program for young 
people. 

No matter how fine a plan the 
church develops, it cannot educate 
people by itself. Each congregation 
and the people in it must be fired with 
the urgency of winning the war of 
ideas. During the past war, a news 
correspondent asked the commander 
of a British naval vessel in the Med- 
iterranean why the English were able 
to make the run from Gibraltar to 
Suez in spite of the Italian fleet. 


in a fog. 
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@ People are 
steamboats—they 
loudest when they are 


“Don’t the Italians have as good 
ships?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” the British officer re- 
plied, “they not only have better 
ships in some cases but more of them. 
What we are counting on 
is that they would rather 
stay safely in port and not 
use their fleet to fight.” 

One wonders in the war 
of ideas whether the forces 
of atheism are counting 
on the same thing from us 
Christians. They know the 
power of the armor of Christian truth, 
but they may believe we won't use 
it to fight. 


like 


toot 


INTEREST CATCHER 


This is a program about the Chris- 
tian’s education. In order to get the 
group interested in the subject, however, 
you may want to begin in one of the 
following ways: 


(a) Have a “Man on the Street” 
broadcast. Rig up a microphone if you 
can get one. Let someone in the league 
who has a good line of patter act as the 
interviewer. Have him ask other mem- 
bers of. the league questions to see how 
much they know about religion and the 
church. If you wish, you can use the 
questions under “Are You a Religious 
Moron” or base them on the article, 


_ “Are We Losing the War of Ideas?” 


(b) A variation of the above idea is 
a television program along the lines of 
“Twenty Questions” or “Who Said 
That?” In this case, a moderator poses 
questions for a panel of experts to an- 
swer. The program can be dressed up 
with various “props” to lend realism. 


(c) Have the entire group take the 
“religious moron” test. Exchange papers 
and score the results. Decide what is 
the average religious 1. Q. of your 
league, Ask whether the league is satis- 
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fied that it knows enough about the 
Christian religion. Discuss what can be 
done to improve the situation. 


SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 


Here are some discussion questions 
which will help you to get to the heart 
of the problem: 

(a) Do you think young people re- 
gard the church as a kind of social club? 

(b) Are young people really unin- 
terested in religious problems? 

(c) Why do we know so little about 
our faith? Is there something wrong with 
the educational setup? 

(d) Do you think Catholics know 
more than Lutherans about their reli- 
gion? Are Catholics more loyal to the 
church? Do parochial schools help? 

(e) How would you go about im- 
proving the educational work of your 
own congregation? 


SOMETHING TO DO ABOUT IT 

Instead of leaving the discussion up 
in the air, try to work out some project 
which will help the educational program 
of your church. 

(a) Make a survey of the educational 
work of your parish. Check the ways in 
which education is being carried on now. 
What ways not now in use would you 
like to see started. Talk to your pastor 
about it. (Use this check list.) Does your 
church have: 

(1) Sunday school... 

(2) Vacation church school .. . 

(3) Weekday church school .. . 

(4) Confirmation class . . 

(5) Special leadership classes .. . 

(6) Classes for new church members 

(7) Different Luther Leagues for 
different ages ... 
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(9) Women’s Missionary Society... 

(10) Brotherhood . . . 

(11) Children of the Church .. . 

(12) Is the literature used by these 
schools and organizations approved by 
the United Lutheran Church? . . . 

(18) What is the attitude toward 
young people in your church? . . . 

(14) Does the church provide for 
fellowship among young people? . . . 

(b) Make a list of religious ques- - 
tions the group would like to have an- 
swered. How can they go about getting 
them answered? Here are a few to start 
you thinking: 

(1) 

(2) 
clash? 

(8) Can a Christian be a Commun- 
istP 

(c) Write to the Luther League of 
America or the young people’s division 
of the Parish and Church School Board 
for suggestions for improving your 


league’s program. Address of both is: 
12228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


What happens when we pray? 
Do science and religion really 


WORSHIP SUGGESTIONS 


Have your worship well-planned in 
advance. You might use an outline some- 
thing like this: 


(a) Call to worship: Psalm 95:6, 7 


(b) Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me, 
That I May Speak” 


(c) Scripture: Mark 4:26-29 
(d) Offering 


(e) Prayer No. 70, page 376, Chris- 
tian Youth Hymnal 


(f) Hymn: “Father of Mercies, In 
Thy Word” 


® Merely to hug a creed and to take no risk is no more faith 
than to hug a time-table is to take a journey.—John Henry Jowett. 
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how is YOUR devil? 


By RALPH R. HELLERICK 


Illustrated by Jack Harris 


N the morning of the day this 
article was due I found the 
following copy in my _ type- 
writer. It is supposedly a conversation 
held by a leaguer and Slubgub, the 
leaguer’s personal sub-devil. Which 
one of the two recorded this discus- 
sion I am not sure. But since I had 
no time to prepare anything further 
I submitted their copy. I hope they 
wont mind if I dedicate it to them. 
Leacuer: Well, Slubgub, we meet 
again. I was hoping I wouldn’t see 
you for a while. 


Twenty 


S.tuscus: Friend, I’m afraid you 
will never go for any long period of 
time without seeing me. We never 
give up, you know. Even while you're 
sleeping, we never rest. We try to 
disturb your sleep so that youre 
cranky next day, and we use that 
time to cook up new schemes to mis- 
lead you. And, if I may boast a bit, 
we often get our man. Our infernal 
mortality rate is pretty high at the 
present time. 

Lreacuer: I can well believe that. 
But what trouble have you brought 
for me this time? 

Stuscus: Since you're getting ready 
to go to that silly Luther League 
meeting, I thought this might be a 
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good time to talk about your crazy 
notions of wanting to dedicate your 
time to help others. Youve really a 
sucker if you plan to give up all the 
good things in life in order to help 
people who don’t want to be helped 
in the first place. When there are so 
many good times to be had, why 
bother with that kind of stuff? 


Leacuer: Well, I'm afraid that you 
misunderstand a Christian’s motives, 
if I dare call myself by that worthy 
name. We don’t dedicate our time and 
abilities only because of the help we 
can give to others, but mainly be- 
cause God expects it of us. You, of 
all people, should understand that. 
Just as you have dedicated yourself 
to the Infernal Majesty, we have dedi- 
cated ourselves to God. 


Stuscus: Oh, him again. Must you 
always mention him? You know how 
I hate to hear his name. Can’t you 
ever hold one sensible conversation 
without mentioning him? You'd think 
you fellows were his prisoners or 
slaves. Can’t you do something with- 
out him for a change? Think of your- 
self once in a while. 

Lreacuer: The trouble is that we 
think of ourselves too often. If only 
we could always remember him and 
what he has done for us. Without him 
wed have nothing worthwhile—no 
world, no food, no homes, no peace, 
no salvation, no hope—nothing. 

Stuscus: All right, all right! No 
sermons, if you please! We don’t see 
things that way, you know. Here’s the 
world; use it for your own pleasure: 
That’s how we look at things. You 
only have one life to live; you only 
have 24 hours in each day—why not 
make the best of it? Life is short. 
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You remember that song, don’t you: 


“Enjoy yourself, it’s later than you 


think’? 


Leacuer: Now that you mention 
it, I think it’s a pretty nice arrange- 
ment. Yes, we all have 24 hours in 
each day, and 865 days in each year. 
We have all been given the same 
amount of time in any given period. 
It’s not that way in the matter of 
possessions and money. Those things 
are not so evenly distributed. Many 
people have much more than I'l 
ever have. But everyone does have 
the same amount of time. Then, too, 
I think you're all wet when you say 
we have only one life to live. That’s 
only a trick to try to make us desper- 
ate. You know very well that we have 
another life to live after we are fin- 
ished with the one in this body. You'd 
like nothing better than to have me 
lead that life in the regions of- eternal 
darkness with you, now wouldn’t you? 


(At this moment Slubgub seemed 
to be overcome by a fit of violent 
shaking. It might be that he feared 
one of his superiors might beat him 
for allowing his man to see that mat- 
ter of eternal life so clearly. He knew 
he would be punished for such negli- 
gence.) 


Stuscus: Take it easy, take it easy! 
what are you trying to do? After all, 
I’ve got superiors, too, you know. 

Leacurr: Yes, I suppose you do. 
That’s why I can’t understand why 
you can’t grasp the meaning of my 
dedication to God. I revere him as my 
creator and redeemer, and therefore 
I feel indebted to him. What other 
life is open to me but to spend it in 
a way that is pleasing to him? 
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Stuscus: Don’t give me that stuff! 


You're not as dedicated as you think.. 


How much time do you give him in 
any given week? You go to Sunday 
school and church, and then not every 
Sunday. You go to Luther League 
meeting, and perhaps to some other 
meeting at church once a month. 
You say grace at table and prayers at 
night and in the morning. (Why you 
people persist in those superstitious 
practices, I don’t know.) You spend 
perhaps a total of four or five hours 
every week, sometimes not even that. 
I was taught down in the infernal 
school that you people have weeks of 
168 hours. In other words you give 
about one thirty-third of your time 
to him. Dedication! Bah! : 

Lreacuer: I’m afraid you don't 
know exactly what I mean. I believe 
that God includes a lot more things 
in his will for me than just such things 
as you mentioned above. For instance, 
I am sure he wants me to spend a 
large portion of my time in going to 
school. After all, he wants me to pre- 
pare myself as best I can. Later on, 
Im sure he'll approve of my working 
so that I can support myself and my 
family. That, too, is a Christian work. 
I'm sure God approves of eating and 
sleeping, of doing housework, and 
certainly of recreation. The only re- 
quirement he makes of me is that I 
preserve a certain balance. 

S.tuscus: Balance, schmalance! I 
don’t see why you bother yourself with 
all this business. Why don’t you just 
do what comes naturally? Use your 
time the way you want to. After all, 
it is your life! 

Leacuer: That’s just the point! It 
is not my life. God has given it to me 
and made me the manager and stew- 
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ard over it. Some day I will be asked 
to give account for my use of this 
time. Suppose when I go to work my 
boss should give me a thousand dol- 
lars to buy something for his business. 
But instead of doing this I go and 
spend the money for a vacation I've 
always wanted. That would be a fine 
thing, wouldn’t it. 

Stuscus: It certainly would. I'd 
like to see you do that! 

Lracuer: Yes, I’m sure you would. 
But you miss the point. If I don’t use 
my time for God, and preserve the 
balance I was just talking about, 
then I’m stealing from God. Just the 
way youre stealing from God, by the 
way. 

Siuscus: All right, all right. You 
don’t have to get nasty about it. Just 
keep your temper. I don’t want it. 
Let’s just say for the sake of argu- 
ment that youre right. (You're not 
of course.) What is this balance you 
are talking about. 

Leacuer: Well, this is what I 
mean. God expects us to use a certain 
part of our time for certain things, 
but we shouldn’t go hog-wild over 
them. For instance, it’s O.K. to spend 
time for cooking and eating, as long 
as you don’t make a career of it. It’s 
all right to sleep and rest so that your 
body can rebuild itself, but that does- 
n't mean that you spend most of your 
time taking it easy. In the same way, 
God expects us to use some of our 
time for recreation, so that we don’t 
go stale, but that doesn’t mean that 
you should always be out amusing 
yourself. We have to find time for 
many things, and must therefore pre- 
serve a proper balance. You wouldn't 
put a 300-pound man and a little kid 
on the same see-saw and expect them 
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to get along, would you? Come to 
think of it, I guess you would. You’d 
enjoy seeing the kid sitting up there 
in the air crying her heart out. Stop 
drooling, youre getting your necktie 
all wet. 


SiuscuB: Quite a witty character, 
aren't you. O. K., just have your 
fun. I come up to bat next inning, you 
know. I'll get my turn. 


Leacuer: I’m sure you will. You 
always have so far. But as long as 
God is managing the team I'm play- 
ing on, I’m not too worried. [ll still 
try to use my time for him. The war 
years have made many seldom-used 
words quite familiar. One of them is 
priority. We must give priority to 
God’s work. He has the first choice 
with our time. I can’t say I’m too 
busy sleeping to get up to go to 
church or Sunday school on Sunday 
morning. That’s not the kind of bal- 
ance I meant. Direct acts of service 
must come first, then the remaining 
time placed in the proper balance. 
Oh, stop yawning, and scram 


Stuscus: O.K. Be seeing you. But 
don’t get too cocky. I'll be back, you 
know. 

* * 


Tuis toric should be easy to prepare. 
Only two leaguers are required—one to 
read the part of the leaguer, and the 
other to serve as Slubgub. Be sure you 
read over the material thoroughly before 
presenting it. 

Please remember, however, that this 
printed part is only the beginning of the 
proceedings. This is only the diving 
board. The real meat will be found in 
the discussion which should follow this 
dialogue. Some suggested topics for dis- 
cussion are listed below. Don’t depend 
entirely on these. Prepare others that 
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you can use. Don’t go into this discussion 
“cold.” Prepare your thoughts, so that 
you know in which direction the discus- 
sion should go. 


SUGGESTED WORSHIP PROGRAM 

Hymn: “The Voice of God is Calling” 

Prayer: “O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst 
consecrate thyself wholly to the doing 
of thy Father’s will: Conform our wills 


unto thine. Take our hearts and fill ~ 


them with thy love. Take our lips and 
speak through them to thy kingdom’s 
spread. Take our lives and use them to 
thy blessed purpose. Make us, Lord, 
vessels of thy grace, examples of thy 
teaching, witnesses of thy truth and 
glory; who livest and reignest with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, One 
God, world without end. Amen. 


Psalm 103 (to be read responsively ). 

Scripture: Philippians 2:1-11 (Revised 
Standard Version) 

Hymn: “O Jesus, I Have Promised” 

Presentation of topic 

Discussion 

The Lord’s Prayer and the Benediction 

Hymn: “Take my Life, and Let it Be.“ 


DISCUSSION SUGGESTIONS 


1. The highest Christian motive for 
doing that which is good is gratitude to 
God. What other motives do you or 
other people have for doing that which 
is good? Are all these motives honor- 
able? 

2. How much time do you spend 
each week in direct service of God? 
How much time in indirect service? Do 
you think you are giving a sufficient 
amount of your time to God? 

3. What are some acts of service to 
God which deserve priority in our think- 
ing and in our time? Do you always 
give them the priority they deserve? 

4. What balance would you think 
necessary in alloting the time you have 
at your disposal? 
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Whether you like or dislike labor 


unions you are obligated 
as a Christian to 


Get The Facts 


By RALPH MOULD 


OO often in the labor movement 
T ite réal issues are missed because 

they are seen through an emo- 
tional haze of misinformation and 
prejudice. The sweep of clean wind 
is needed. 

With frictions and fears clouding 
the air it is small wonder that one 
hears al] manner of supercharged, un- 
founded statements such as: “They're 
just a gang of foreigners anyhow’... 
“Workers don’t really want unions; 
they're forced into them.” 

These two poisonous examples can 
be exploded right here by way of il- 
lustration. 

(1) An exact study shows: 


A-F.of Geko. 

Foreign-born leaders .. 15% 21% 
Labor leaders born 

in the U.S.A. ....... 85% 79% 


(FACTS ABOUT LABOR LEADERS, by 
E. Clark Worman. New York: As- 
sociation Press. 1945.) 


(2) The Opinion Research Cor- 
poration in a careful 1944 survey 
found that 87 per cent of all work- 
ers thought that unions were ben- 
eficial and definitely wanted unions. 


(Ibid.) 
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The late great reformer Lincoln 
Steffens tells of talking with some 
business leaders in the bottom of de- 
pression days: 


| sat in once lately with some 
captains of industry who were 
looking around their business 
practices for what was wrong. 
They could see nothing to change. 
| could, but each time | suggested 
a possible weakness they ex- 
claimed: “No! Not that, not that!” 
They know too much too surely to 
solve their problem. | understand 
them. | saw facts years ago which 
| can look back upon now and 
accept. | could not then because 
| had in my head some convic- 
tion which | thought was truer 
than those facts. (Lincoln Steffens 
Speaking, by Lincoln Steffens, p. 
155. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 1936. Used by permission.) 


There should be no great mystery 
about this failure to see and act upon 
facts. Children take in the attitudes 
of their elders almost with the air of 
the neighborhood they breathe. Peo- 
ple play, learn, eat lunch, live on the 
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same block, ride the same bus or train 
or trolley, punch the same time clock, 
go into the same office, with persons 
whose circumstances and ideas are 
quite like theirs. The limitations of 
our heredity and surroundings tend to 
make us all complacent and self-right- 
eous. We are more ready to accuse 
those who are unlike us than to admit 
our share in common problems or 
guilt. The son of a foundry worker 
tends to look at industrial relations 
differently from the son of a banker, 
the daughter of a railroad fireman dif- 


ferently from the daughter of a ship- — 


yard executive. This is nothing 
against any of them. One can’t jump 
out of his skin. 

But one can grow up mentally and 
emotionally. He can seek facts, widen 
his experience, think instead of just 
“shuffling his prejudices.” A desire to 
understand the other fellow’s point of 
view and a willingness to make up for 
one’s own lack of experience by ob- 
servation and study are marks of ma- 
turity. 

Nowhere is it more necessary to 
exercise self-discipline and alertness 
to truth than in the frenzied field of 
labor-management relationships. Fric- 
tion occurs and incidents multiply 
when quick tempers and personal feel- 
ings generate more heat than light. 

This becomes doubly true when one 
realizes that the vast bulk. of news 
and views in our country is very often 
slanted to fit the owner’s or the ad- 
vertiser’s or the reader’s prejudices 
and special vyiewpiont. Some news- 
papers play up on page one news 
favorable to their bias, while some- 
thing at odds with their bias is re- 
ported, if at all, on an inside page in 
a few paragraphs. 
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It is always well to digest headlines 
with plenty of salt. Once when some 
miners who were working just a few 
days a week were asking for a chance 
to get in 40 hours, a certain paper 
ran the story with this utterly mis- 
leading headline: “MINERS REFUSE 
TO WORK MORE THAN 40 
HOURS”—without even a hint that 
what the miners were after in this 
instance was enough work to keep 
body and soul together. Many a radio 


This article is reprinted from CITY 
SHADOWS by Ralph Mould by per- 
mission of Friendship Press. 
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newscast and motion picture touching 
on economic problems also betrays a 
biased origin. Today one must read, 
listen, and look with his wits about 
him. 

Added to this should be the fact 
that in propaganda-ridden America 
much that one reads and hears orig- 
inates from some mimeographed 
“canned hand-out” put out by the 
“educational department” of some or- 
ganization or a lobbyist for a special 
interest. All unions of any size main- 
tain very active public relations de- 
partments, which distribute tons of 
free literature annually. This is equally 
true of management's organizations 
such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Board of Trade. 

Both labor and management try 
from every angle to influence public 
opinion: Press releases, interviews, 
publicized contributions, luncheons, 
speakers, broadcasts, free pamphlets, 
mailing campaigns, research materials 
for legislators, a thousand and one ap- 
proaches to civic groups — and the 
churches are not overlooked, particu- 
larly ministers. 

It should be said at this point that 
just as it would be foolish to imagine 
one thus gets “a full and fair picture,” 
so it would be equally foolish to dis- 
count all sincerity and truth in these 
approaches. But frequently one needs 
to obtain “the other side of the pic- 
ture,” “the other half of the story,” 
for a balanced view. 

“Smear tactics” and all the other 
devices of propaganda have been em- 
ployed by people belonging both to 
labor and to management. Obviously 
it does the cause of democracy no good 
to smear opponents with labels like 
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“communist” and “fascist” that nine 
times out of 10 have no basis in fact. 
Any Christian who is trying to think 
and act in Christian terms regarding 
labor and management should avoid 
falling into such moral quicksand. 


Class Divisions 

Another major reason for exercising 
great self-discipline and alertness to 
truth is found in the fact that in- 
creasingly the class lines tend to 
harden in America. Among others, 
Liston Pope of Yale Divinity School 
has pointed out: “The 1940 election 
split on an income line between $40 
and $45 per week to a degree never 
before known in this country. Eighty- 
five per cent of the people in America 
work for wages.” The figures may 
fluctuate some with the years, but the 
underlying fact of sharpening class 
lines holds. 

On the union side appeals to work- 
ers are more and more on the basis 
of “We must hang together or hang 
separately.” Similarly, managers, be- 
cause of economic and political and 
labor history since 1932, are increas- 
ingly group-conscious. Both sides tend 
to see and vote all issues in terms of 
their group interest and to hold the 
party line or push its advantage with- 
out regard to moral niceties. Social 
stratifications and sharp emotional 
cleavages are on the increase. 


The ministry of the church must 
be to all men. Here there can be 
no class distinctions. This does not 
mean an aloof neutrality. It does 
mean an impartial study of the 
facts and taking sides in issues 
not on the basis of partisanship 
but on the basis of Christian prin- 
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ciples. We must recognize, how- 
ever, that the church in actual 
practice has not always lived up 
to its ideals. With or without jus- 
tification there are many in the 
ranks of labor who regard the 
church as an institution of privi- 
lege not vitally concerned with 
those who live “across the tracks.” 


At the same time there are many 
employers who think just the oppo- 
site and believe that the church in 
its social pronouncements comes down 
with unfair hardness on anybody who 
happens to have a little money. Some- 
where in between are those who think 
Protestantism has failed to give a clear 
pattern of principles that must oper- 
ate in a Christian system. 
What is the truth? Is the 
church biased? 

It could be! One cer- 
tain fact is that in many 
places Protestant church 
members are drawn chief- 
ly from the groups in 
American society having 
more than the average of 
this world’s goods. Wherever this is 
true Protestantism is a class. church be- 
cause it does not have worshiping to- 
gether within its walls a typical cross- 
section of Americans but, generally 
speaking, an economically favored 
group. This is a serious fact to con- 
sider in any move to Christianize in- 
dustrial relations. 

Some recent figures show that tak- 
ing the population of the United 
States as a whole and separating all 
Americans into three income groups 
(low, middle, and upper) that 48.4 
per cent fall in the first group (low), 
35 per cent in the middle, and 16.4 


quart 
hearse. 
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® People who insist 
on drinking before driv- 
ing are putting the 
before the 


in the upper income brackets. A study 
of Protestant church membership 
shows some startling facts. (From 
study on evangelism for the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America made by Elmer Homrigh- 
ausen of Princeton Seminary, using re- 
sults of a study made by the Office of 
Public Opinion Research at Princeton 
University in 1945. These figures with 
illuminating comment are presented 
by John C. Bennett of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in an article entitled 
“The Limitations of the Church” in 
the Winter 1946 issue of Christen- 
dom.) In some denominations the 
number of members in the upper 
brackets are wholly out of proportion 
to the economic status of the country 
at large. Where as in gen- 
eral 51 per cent of the 
citizens in the United 
States are in the middle 
and upper income classes, 
three denominations draw 
as high as 67 per cent, 66 
per cent, and 59 per cent 
of their members from 
those of higher economic 
income. When one remembers how 
many local churches are in areas 
where family income is not large, he 
is even more astounded by the pre- 
ponderance of well-to-do people in 
urban churches. 


One of the most serious revelations 
of this study is the fact that 61 per 
cent of those listed in the low income 
group, 28 per cent of those with mid- 
dle income, and 11 per cent of those 
with larges incomes belong to no 
church, 

It is also worth considering that in 


(Continued on page 58) 
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A Minor Prophet 


A Major Theme 


By RICHARD R. SYRE 
Illustrated by Dick Moyer 
ee HE early half of the eighth 


century B, C. opens on a drama 

in which the ancient land of 
the Pharaohs prepares a cautious with- 
drawal from the land of, Canaan. As- 
syria, in adolescent ascendency, has 
not yet shown either ambition or suffi- 
cient military strength to cause the 
small nations of the fertile crescent 
much concern. With no _ imperial 
threat, they are engaged in the absorb- 
ing game of self-exaltation. 

The tale of two cities focuses the 
play: Samaria, the capital of Israel, 
and Jerusalem, the capital of Judah. 
Two strong kings are enthroned in 
each—Jeroboam II (790-749) in Is- 
rael, and Uzziah, also known as Aza- 
riah, (786-735) in Judah. 

Jeroboam II came in on the tide of 
victory. King Joab, his predecessor, 


Ask your adviser to 
guide study of these 
four topics on Amos 
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had turned back successive threats at 
the hand of Damascus (II Kings 
13:23-25). Then Jeroboam made the 
most of it. He restored the lost terri- 
tories of Israel from the Lebanon 
mountains to the Dead Sea and ex- 
tended his realm into the land of his 
enemy (II Kings 14:28). He stopped 
the plundering raids to which Israel 
had been subject. The resultant com- 
mercial and economic flowering set 
the stage for even greater ambitions. 


By the time of Amos (750) a gen- 
eration had grown up which took 
prosperity for granted. The trickle of 
commercial activity had swelled into 
streams which fed the expanding town 
and city life. Every document of the 
time speaks of its buildings (Amos; 
Hosea 8:14; Micah 8:10; Isaiah 9:10). 
The city spread into the countryside 
with estates of the rich. setting the 
tone for the humblest hamlet. 


Judah swells ; 

The tide of success which favored — 
Jeroboam also carried Jerusalem under 
the leadership of Uzziah. He pressed 
south to the Red Sea and then wheel- 
ing west crushed the threat of Phi- 
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listine oppression. With a reorgan- 
ized army, and the novel equipment 
of siege machinery, he set the frame 
for a measure of external security 
which Judah had not known since the 
days of Solomon. 

To Jerusalem also prosperity came 
in the wake of the caravan. With 
wealth rose the subtler forms of temp- 
tation. The needs of the city mul- 
tiplied the quest for possessions. It 
accentuated rivalries in wealth, power, 
and prestige. In the shuffle the victors 
trampled upon ‘the losers. 

All—grandee, merchant prince, and 
priest—draped their ambitions in the 


An escaped 
Russian has warned 
that Uncle Sam 

lives in the 

same building 


as Uncle Joe 
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cloak of religion. And the people 
loved to have it so. Proud of the 
past and devoted to Jehovah, as they 
understood him, they were confident 
that he would lead them from victory 
to a complete triumph over the 
heathen. 

Pride and complacency were fash- 
ioned into a sanctuary by shallow 
piety. The priests’ benedictions 
drowned the cry of the dispossessed. 
The glitter of the ceremonial at Bethel 
and Gilgal intoned a “forever and ever 
Amen.” 

Now you _ have 


your bearings. 


Watch the play go on! 
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Take a seat in the center and watch. 
Action begins at the sanctuary at 
Bethel. The shepherd of Tekoa, the 
great layman of God, points his arm 
in the direction of the distant city of 
Damascus and cries “For three trans- 
gressions, yea for four, I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof.” How 
sweetly it sounds to hear the guilt of 
a foe announced. 

Then he turns swiftly in the oppo- 
site direction and levels the finger of 
accusation at Gaza: “For three trans- 
gressions of Gaza,” he says, “yea for 
four, I will not turn away the pun- 
ishment thereof.” 

Like the hand of a mighty clock 
the prophetic finger swings next to- 
ward Tyre. Amos’ accusation strikes 
with the same sweet music in the 
ears of the listeners. 

But why this dramatic display? 
Why accuse others in distant lands? 
Perhaps the prophet is painting the 
outlines of guilt in the colors of a 
foreign garb in order to shock his 
countrymen into the vision of their 
own peril. The English historian Gib- 
bon wrote The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire to lay bare to the 
England of his day the perils of her 
own heart. Follow the sequence of 
the invectives against Edom and Am- 
mon and Moab and note how with 
the surety of the coiling of a whip 
- the pain is inflicted upon insensitive 
Israel. 

Around the rim of the arena sit 
the complacent and well-to-do, the 
satisfied and untroubled. They had 
come out of curiosity. And suddenly 
the lights are focused on them. Under 
its merciless glare their illusions of 
virtue melt as the snow in the spring. 

“Thresh Gilead,” Amos cries, “with 
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threshing instruments of iron.” Here 
in the poetry of the harvest is con- 
cealed the harshness of a warrior’s 
triumph. A threshing instrument of 
iron, the archaeologist inform us, was 
a kind of sled studded with sharpened 
bits of iron to squeeze the last kernel 
out of the harvested ear. 

The farmers of Israel understood. 
The inhabitants of Gilead had been 
crushed like the grain. There would 
be a day of retribution upon Damas- 
cus. “An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.” 


Amos accuses 

Now look at Gaza. “They carried 
away captive the whole people to de- 
liver them up to Edom.” Edom was 
the ancient dealer in slaves. Remem- 
ber Joseph. And think of the tears 
of the thousands who lived without 
hope in the bonds of slavery. Gaza 
took them wholesale into it—the 
mother rent from the child, the bride- 
groom from the bride. 

And look at Tyre. Do you sense 
the merciless story of Gaza framed in 
the indignant “and remembered not 
the brotherly covenant.” The faith- 
lessness of temporary success exploited 
without regard to solemn pledges! 

But must we go through all the 
tales to feel the solemn pity of its 
recital? Can you not now mark with 
some word of condemnation that fab- 
ric of pitilessly selfish relations which 
massed the fury of vindictive retribu- 
tion? 

The spotlights are on! 
they show? 

If the point in the diagram (on page 
31) has not been missed, there should 
be in the center of inspection what 
Amos says when his arms no longer 


What do 
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DAMASCUS 


point to the places of distant evil. It is 
Israel and the sorrow of her guilt, her 
faithlessness, her harshness, her inhu- 
man ruthlessness, her cruelty and piti- 
lessness and her apostasy which stands 
in the limelight of his scrutiny. 

The first act of the play is the fail- 
ing of others. But the plot is the guilt 
of Israel. Thus the spectators on the 
rim have been made the spectacle in 
the play. 


Applied to 1951 

Right now the men and women 
of the non-Christian world are sitting 
around on the rim of the Christian 
West. They are discovering from our 
activity whether or not our Christian 
faith has given us wisdom and insight 
to keep us from the pitfalls of insen- 
sitive selfishness. In the end we need 
to realize that the job of building a 
Christian world begins at home. 

Listen to V. Martzinkovski, who, 
having escaped from communist Rus- 
sia, addresses this moving statement 
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to America: “We have come out of a 
burning building, but you our west- 
ern brethren, live in the same build- 
ing, only in the next higher story. 
The world-wide conflagration will 
spread even hither. Have you not 
noticed the smell of smoke? The hour 
of temptation . . . shall come upon 
all the world, to try them that dwell 
upon the earth.” 

They only shall endure who stand 
upon the rock of a vital and practical 
confession of Christ. Religion without 
righteous living, social justice, and 
freedom leads to a life without reli- 
gion, to a choice of destruction, and 
the abyss of emptiness. 

It is sometimes just as well to be 
reminded of even commonplace fact. 
The trouble is not that we don’t have 
the right knowledge, but that we ig- 
nore or forget it. One of the things 
which we are forgetting now is the 
danger of a life that is becoming so 
standardized and _ conventionalized 
that we almost forget that we havé 
an individuality which demands indi- 
vidual decisions. Our manner of liv- 
ing tends to merge individuals into 
composite human beings. Hence we 
drift. 

Scripture bears an amazingly con- 
sistent witness to the procedure of 
redemption. Amos announced it 
poignantly when he said, “Surely the 
Lord Jehovah will do nothing except 
he reveal his secret unto his servants 
the prophets.” The word of God al- 
ways comes to people and through 
people. It is never impersonal like a 
policy or a mathematical formula. 
Jesus counsels the candidate for spir- 
itual power to insulate himself against 
the contacts of mere things, or issues, 
or persons, and to approach God in 
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expectant solitude. 

The center of redemption is man 
and the spring of its power a regen- 
erated heart. Redemption does not 
take away personality. It restores it. 
Only in the sight of God are we truly 
conscious of our individuality and in 
his presence are we aware of our dig- 
nity and infinite worth. 

Let the Christian in this age of the 
mass man heed the summons before 
the judgment bar of God. Let him 
accept from the altar of divine for- 
giveness the grace to stand on his 
own two feet and live in the world 
as those who have seen the unhealed 
wounds of Christ. 


OBJECTIVE 


The objectives of this study are to 
show that chapters one and two repre- 
sent the first steps in the procedure of 
Amos to hold before the people of Israel 
the mirror of their guilt. Secondly, that 
the process of renewal does not stem 
from an attitude of self-congratulation in 
the face of grosser evils of others, but 


rather in the acceptance of the severer 
indictment because of one’s greater privi- 
leges. 


SCOPE 


The scope of this study is the book of 
Amos, chapters one and two. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


l. In the past the vote of one per- 
son has often decided issues. of great 
consequences. Do you think it still can? 

2. What do you think would be a 
courageous witness of faith at home? At 
school? At work? When, according to 
your study of Amos, does God require it? 

3. The silencing of the church has 
often preceded the destruction of liberty. 
Can you cite any recent instances? 

4. In America churches are not perse- 
cuted. What, according to your study of 
Amos, are the dangers to the church in 
America? 

5. According to your experience what 
opportunities have you had to give ex- 
pression to your Christian convictions? 
How helpful has the church been in 
pointing them out to you? 


Thirty-two : 


@ Christianity is like electricity. It cannot enter a person unless 
it can pass through.—Richard C. Raines 


@ Nazism would never have established so firm a grip if, from 
the outset, it had been faced by Christians as enthusiastic for what is 
true as the Nazis were for what is false.—Lord Edward Halifax. 


@ There are about 2.2 billion people on this planet. For every 
one that is white there are three who are black, brown or yellow. 
For every one that is secure in terms of basic necessities, there are 
three who live in a state of chronic want... For every person who 
enjoys “political freedom,” there are at least three who have only 
recently thrown off the yokes of imperialism or corrupt local tyranny 
and are making their first tentative and precarious experiments with 
political democracy.—Christian Register 
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AMOS Il 


than questions without answers. 

The best way to throw the think- 
ing apparatus out of gear and to cre- 
ate a climate of indecision is to ply 
the mind with vague questions with- 
out providing answers. 

The essence of creative life is to 
be committed to an answer. Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller, who attested the 
solidity of his faith by years in a Nazi 
concentration camp, signed a presen- 
tation copy of one of his books with 
the following line, “This after all is 
life—to hear a command and to obey 
it.” 


N OTHING is more exasperating 


The way from indecision and frus- 
tration to conviction and courage leads 
over the bridge of self-committal. 
Many of our Christian failings can be 
traced to the mind’s habit of stuffing 
itself with queries while failing to 
commit itself to answers. 

When the Pharisees confronted 
Jesus with the clever question, “Is it 
lawful to give tribute to Caesar or 
not?” Jesus replied not with a dis- 
course, but with a command, “Ren- 
der!” (Mark 12:17.) 

The seeker must become a hearer 
and a hearer, a servant. The ques- 
tions of life are answered by the 


When you perceive: 

Two persons walking together 
A lion roars in the forest 
A young lion cries from his den 
A. bird falls in a snare 
A snare springs from the ground 
The trumpet blows 
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under the limelight 


thrust of life. “Be ye doers of the 
word and not hearers only.” (James 
1:22.) “Or think ye that the scrip- 
ture speaketh in vain?” (James 4:5.) 

Amos seemingly enters into the 
mood of his time. There are nine 
questions in the 15 verses of the third 
chapter. 

But they are not left dangling like 
unconnected wires. Each query is so 
stated that the hearer must join with 
the questioner in a chorus of “no’s.” 
The problem of one becomes thus the 
problem of all. If from all this it 
follows that Jehovah has spoken, what 
else can be done except to proclaim 
it? The answer is a resounding “noth- 
ing at all.” : 

You have noted that the first eight 
verses are clearly a unit. Their job 
is to reduce an attitude of vague be- 
wilderment into concise procedure. 
The hearer is first bidden to observe, 
next to reflect, and finally to con- 
clude. 

Note how Amos mounts to the issue 
in verses 7 and 8. Surely the Lord 
Jehovah is about to act. How do you 
know? The evidence is the appear- 
ance of the prophet who responds as 
naturally to the voice of God with 
prophecy as men respond with fear 


You are forced to conclude: 


PROT ey ees ies alte whe they agree 
Darke st coe he has found his prey 
Pua toroid take at he has killed his prey 
Re here Aaa, Se we someone set it 


ad igh, Tae sear LAR a, SR tier: alarm! 
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WHICH DONOT HAPPEN 


WITHOUT CAUSES 


TO INTRODUCE 


to the roar of the lion. Each question 
fixed the pattern. The mind of the 
hearer is held relentlessly to travel 
the straightened path between obser- 
vation and conclusion. Each question 
increases the momentum until in 
verses 7 and 8 the tension hurls the 
inescapable fact into the conscience of 
the hearer. The prophet prophecies, 
God is about to act. 

Within the brief compass of eight 
verses, Amos has gained his hearer. 
Now listen to his proclamation, “Pub- 
lish ye in the palaces in the land of 
Egypt, and say, assemble yourselves 
upon. the mountains of Samaria and 
behold what great tumults are therein 
and what oppression in the midst 
thereof.” 

Why should the palaces of Ashdod 
and Egypt be interested in the tumult 
and oppression at Samaria? Because 
the eyes of her own citizens are 
blinded to it! Not to please Ashdod 
or Egypt does Amos call them to 
witness, but to shock Samaria into 
a vision of her own danger. 


Thirty-four 


CAUSBS WHICH WILL ISSUE 


Amos bares three areas to scrutiny. 
Mark them: (1) in verse 10, palaces, 
the domain of the leadership; (2) 
verse 12, couch and bed, the domain 
of the home; (8) verse 14, altars at 
Bethel, the domain of religion.- 


Now Amos presses the inquiry. 
Note what he associates with the first: 
“Those .who store up violence and 
robbery know not to do right.” Sec- 
ond, “that sit . . . on silken cushion 
of a bed .. . rescued.” Third, “altars 
of Bethel . . . I will also visit.” 


They know not... right... 
who store . . . palaces. 

They sense no danger . . . who 
sit . . . home. 

They feel no guilt . . 
come to. . . sanctuary. 


. who 


The first area of inquiry concerns 
leadership. Leaders are only needed 
to help solve problems which exceed 
the power of the individual. -Their 
function is not so much to do but 
to know what to do. And obviously, 
to know what to do implies knowledge 
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of the right thing to do. 

In a storm the captain of a ship is 
not expected to go into the engine 
room to mend a broken connection. 
But he must know what to do and 
whom to send to do it. When it takes 
a crisis to reveal his incompetence or 
his gross neglect of duty, nothing but 
panic and disaster results. 

For competent leadership those who 
govern are honored. They justly live 
in great houses and enjoy the esteem 
of their fellow men. But they may 
become blinded to danger by ease and 
indulgence. Or worse, they may yield 
to the temptations of wickedness. 
When this is true in the day of crisis 
the blind leaders of the blind will 
plunge into panic and misery not only 
themselves but also those who trusted 
in them. 

Here then is Amos’ measuring rod, 
and here is yours. Those who default 
their trust set a charge in the very 
midst of them. On a day of reckon- 
ing it will rend them and bring low 
the strength of those whom they govy- 
erned. 

Has not the insensitivity of political 
leadership plunged the French nation 
in our day into misery, defeat, and 
shame? And remember the blood and 
tears released through the irrespon- 
sible leadership of Czarist Russia in 
the October days of 1917. 

The state lives by the trust of those 
who belong to it. It lives by the trust 
felt in it by other states. The abuse 
of privilege at home and opportunist 
policies abroad may have: temporary 
success to record. But in the long run 
they end in desperate failure. “To him 
therefore that knoweth to do good and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.” And 
the wages of sin is . 
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Look homeward 

. The second area of scrutiny con- 
cerns the home. Watch the fierce light 
on significant details! “Mouth of the 
lion” . . . “two legs” . . . “a piece of 
an ear”... “corner of a couch”... 
“silken cushions of a bed.” Brought 
together they produce the: shock of 
violent contrast. Couch, silken cush- 
ions, bed—the very words convey the 
feeling of sheltered comfort, of subtle 
ease. 

Couch, cushion, bed—in their asso- 
ciation with the verb, sit! In their 
company alertness cannot stay awake. 
They frame the world in the silken 
hue of a pleasant dream. In their 
company you cannot sit for long with- 
out becoming insensitive to the harsh 
realities of a dangerous world. : 

Now to the other side of the con- 
trast: “Mouth of the lion” . . . “two 
legs” “a piece of an ear’—the hot 
breath of mortal danger and pitiful 
fragments of rescue which is not a 
deliverance. Can you more startlingly 
rend the dreamy web of unreality? 


By now you are aware of Amos’ 
subtle exaggeration. This is not a 
typical home at Samaria nor is it nec- 
essarily evil to possess cushions, beds, 
or couches. But upon those who let 
themselves be directed in their whole 
striving by goals of material gain, the 
prophet seems to fix the markings of 
disaster. If the leading homes of Sa- 
maria inculcate no other goals of life, 
then the direction in which the lesser 
ones are moving is pinpointed. 

Somewhere along the road Amos 
fixes his sigh, “Beware!” All those who 
travel toward this goal have lost the 
sense of danger. Upon the unwary 
the mouth of the lion! 


Thirty-five 


Sin at church 

And now to the third area in the 
limelight of Amos’ scrutiny: The altars 
at Bethel, the domain of religion 
(verse 14.) Upon first inspection the 
paragraph in verses 13 to 15 yields 
only a parallel statement: “In the day 
that I shall visit the transgressions of 
Israel . . . I will also visit the altars 
of Bethel.” That this visit is the effect 
of causes laid bare in the realm of 
government and home has been made 
clear in the preceding paragraph 
(verses 9-12). That the same day 
will also be a day of judgment upon 
Bethel is the burden of this one. 

The prophet offers again the pen 
sketch of significant detail, “the horns 
of the altar—cut off on the ground.” 
But to find the cause of this calamity 
you must reach into the fourth chap- 
ter where in the fourth and fifth 
verses, the prophet supplies it in bril- 
liant irony: “Come to Bethel and 
transgress and to Gilgal and multiply 
transgressions.” 

(Bethel and Gilgal were holy places. 
After the separation of the Northern from 
the Southern kingdom a perverted form 
of the Hebrew religion was practiced 
there.) 

Which earnest worker would go to 
a sanctuary with the intention of sin- 
ning? Surely the people of Israel did 
not display such zeal in order to 
antagonize God. Why then the pro- 
phetic irony? The key to it seems to 
lie with the last part of the fifth verse, 
“for this pleaseth you.” 


Whatever kind of devil there may 
be in the universe you can be abso- 
lutely certain that he approves of a 
church which “makes people forget’’ 
and “leaves them with a good feel- 
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ing.” Of course the criterion of wor- 
ship is not pleasure! We worship to 
please God, not ourselves. In asso- 
ciation with self-gratification religious 
acts become idolatry. 


Jesus watching the Pharisee and the 
publican in the act of worship com- 
mended the one who would not lift 
up so much as his eyes unto heaven, 
but smote his breast saying, “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” He went 
to his house justified rather than the 
other. 

Ever since the separation of the 
Northern and Southern kingdoms it 
lay in the interest of the rulers of 
Samaria to foster a religious cult in 
opposition to that of the temple at 
Jerusalem. As with all religions so 
contrived Bethel and Gilgal were 
more concerned with pleasing the 
state than with proclaiming the truth. 
When religion is made subservient to 
secular interests, the first fruits always 
seem to redound to her glory. “But 
when a layman makes a bishop he 
expects. to own the bishop, and why 
not, it is a piece of his own handi- 
work. And property rights guarantee 
control of property created, and lay- 
men are strong for property rights.” 

-An alliance between rule and reli- 
gion has not been the first, nor will it 
be the last in the history of mankind, 
The temptation to strengthen political 
power with the sanction of religion 
will always be just that—a temptation. 
Patronized by the mighty, the still 
small voice is smothered, and the ad- 
vocacy of God betrayed. Hence, even 
in perverted religion there is a form 
of piety. A momentum of devotion 
and the scent of sacrifice (Amos 
4:4-5). But God has left and being 
a Spirit, his departure has not even 
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* IF THESE 


DONOT HAPPEN WITHOUT A CAUSE 


LION ----- ROARING 
BIRD ----- FALLING 
SNARE ----= SPRINGING 


TRUMPET ----- BLOWING 
CITY IN DISTRESS 


been noticed. When he comes again, 
to visit in the words of Amos, he will 
also visit the desecrated altars of 
Bethel in inevitable and severe judg- 
ment of that which has become ut- 
terly useless to his purpose. 

And now for you, if you have fol- 
lowed Amos thus far, you have seen 
how seriously Amos took the impor- 
tant task of analyzing one’s trouble. 
When a man is color blind no amount 
of argument will teach him to distin- 
guish colors. Christianity is not only 
an intellectual conviction. By all the 
rules of dialectics the world should 
long ago have bowed to the logic of 
Christianity. Yet Christ has not said, 
“Go and make Christians,” but “Go 
and make disciples.” Of discipleship 
the crux is not knowledge but obe- 
dience. Jesus said, “If any man will- 
eth to do his will, he shall know of 
the teaching .. .” John 7:17. 


OBJECTIVE 


The health or the sickness of any com- 
munity is still gauged by the three areas 
of government, home, and religion. This 
lesson attempts to analyze the manner of 
Amos’ inquiry into the civic, domestic, 
and religious health of Israel. 
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| THEN / THESE WILL NOT BE WITHOUT EFFECT 


UNRIGHTEOUS STORING IN PALACES 
HEARTLESS LUXURY IN HOMES 


WORLDLY ATTACHMENT IN SANCTUARY 


SCOPE 

This lesson deals with the exposition 
of chapter 3 and verses 4 and 5 of chap- 
ter 4, This lesson views verses 3 through 
8 of chapter 3 as the approach and jus- 
tification of three areas of analyses: Civic, 
domestic, and religious, found in verses 
9-15 of chapter 3 and verses 4 and 5 
of chapter 4. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


In the light of this exposition what do 
you conceive as the Christian’s duty in 
regard to his government. Think through 
and discuss some of the following: Be 
concerned with political issues. Be pre- 
pared for political responsibility. Be in- 
formed. Be critical. Be constructive. Be 
observant. 


The home 
What are my present responsibilities 
in the home today? 
How do I conceive of my future home? 
What is an ideal home? 


The church 

What attitude should I have toward 
my church? 

When does the church fail me? When 
do I fail her? 

Why is the preaching of the Gospel 
a constant necessity? 


Thirty-seven 


- 


CHAPTER 4 


ET us skip for the moment the 

first three verses of the fourth 

chapter (we have already dealt 
with verses 4 and 5) and begin with 
verse 6. The dominant feature of this 
paragraph is a series of repetitions of 
“yet have ye not returned.” 

To make the force of the “yet” 
stand out more clearly try to substi- 
tute for the “yet” one of the follow- 
ing: “In spite of,” “nevertheless,” 
“though.” The prophet seems to be 
saying the following: God saw that 
you were getting deeper into apos- 
tatsy and sin, so he sent you famine, 
drouth, insects, and disease and other 
mishaps in the hope that you would 
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AMOS IH 


The closer you 
get to the center 
the easier it is 
to hold on 


amend your ways and be saved from 
severe afflictions. But you paid no 
attention to these messengers from 
him. Therefore you must now be 
ready to meet your God in judgment. 

Five times along the headlong 
course of indulgent optimism calamity 
had called an imperious halt. It had 
been in vain. The staying hand was 
brushed aside. The trouble passed. 
The lesson hardly learned was soon 
forgotten. 

Above Niagara Falls a tablet warns, 
“Beyond this point no help can be 
given.” Amos marks this point. Be- 
yond it yawns the angry roar of judg- 
ment. 

But a catastrophe surprises only the 
unobservant. The fallen wall has told 
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its tale long before it crashed, but the 
little masters of cure-all advise only 
redecorating jobs. Thus the warning 
‘Menetekel” (Daniel 5:25) is painted 
over and business goes on as usual. 
The vultures keep on wheeling in the 


lead-colored sky. 


Divine Discipline 
I have given you: 
v. 6 want of bread—scarcity 
vy. 7 withholden rain—drouth 


v. 9 blasting and mildew—insects 

v. 10 pestilence and war—diseases 
and war 

v. 11 overthrown cities— 
earthquake 


YET have ye not returned unto me. 


Shallow religion imagines it can see 
the hand of God convincingly in times 
of prosperity. Amos knew it in provi- 
dential discipline. His eyes scanned a 
series of chastisements bearing record 
of God’s troubled concern by their in- 
creasing severity. But judgment be- 
comes certain not only when we dis- 
regard the signs of its approach, but 
also when, as Israel, the favor of the 
knowledge of God is trodden under 
foot. 

This favor is first of all one of his- 
torical position. Notice how the first 
“yet” in the book of Amos emphasizes 
it (2:9). “Yet I destroyed the Amorite 
before thee.” 

The strategic position of Israel in 
the midst of the fertile crescent was 
not a historical accident, but a pur- 
poseful gift of God. As George Adam 
Smith has pointed out, it gave Israel 
the opportunity to permeate the bor- 
derlands of the empires of the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile with the spiritual 
ferment of her faith. The advantage 
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the 


night 


of a strategic situation conferred on 
her the responsibility of a divine func- 
tion. 


The conscientious Christian in 
America cannot face this Biblical fact 
without deep concern. America also 
has not been called into a circle of 
comfortable exclusion, but to become 
a center of spiritual power. This fact 
has been brought to us with terrible 
urgency in our day, but competent 
voices of the past have not failed to 
remind us. 


Twenty years ago Canon Raven of 
Liverpool in addressing a company of 
young people in America uttered these 
words, “You in this great and _ pros- 
perous land do not realize as we in 
the old world do that unless mankind 
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in your lifetime achieves world unity, 
it will certainly achieve world-wide 
disaster. You may think yourselves 
separate from the troubles of Europe, 
but I tell you with absolute convic- 
tion that the distresses which we are 
feeling now you will feel in less than 
a generation unless you secure for the 
world the basis for a sane cooperative 
society.” 

This was said 20 years ago. Who 
can fail to see more clearly the inex- 
orable markings of this warning: “To 
whom much is given of 
him much will be re- 
quired.” 

Secondly, this favor is 
one of historical person- 
ages (verse 11). “And I 
raised up of your sons for 
prophets and of your 
young men for Nazarites.” 

The most important resource of a 
nation has always been people. There 
is no substitute for persons of char- 
acter and distinction. 

A farmer from the Middle West vis- 
iting his distant relation in New En- 
gland, and noting the poor soil, asked 
disparagingly, “And what can you 
raise here.” 

“In New England,” replied his 
cousin, “we raise men.” 

Great men are not the product of 
chance, but they are being born under 
God when a generation has been 
gripped by a constant vision of great- 
ness. The sin of Israel was (verse 12) 
to tempt her saints and to intimidate 
her: prophets. Robbing herself of char- 
acter, that precious gift of God, Israel 
came to experience the meaning of a 
word of Jeremiah, “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 


Forty 


@ A person seldom 
gets his head above the 
crowd without sticking 
his neck out. 


We in America have not only been 
singularly favored by geography, the 
ramparts of our oceans, and the peace- 
fulness of friendly neighbors. We also 
have had the precious aid of men and 
women with spiritual vision. The 
wiping out or lowering of the evils of 
slavery, drunkenness, child labor, the 
neglect of the mentally deficient, and 
others was not accomplished by 
merely pointing to them as evils. The 
consistent attack in word and action 
of those who have made it the target 
of their passion has been 
largely responsible. “Chris- 
tianity faithfully  pre- 
sented,” said Dean Inge, 
“is a creed for heroes.” 

The cure of the social 
and political evils of our 
generation is a citizenship 
which has recovered God. 
The Christian answers boldly when 
he finds his place in the ranks of a 
dedicated citizenship. They only shall 
endure who stand upon the rock of a 
vital and _ practical confession of 
Christ. That Christianity will be over- 
thrown which is professed by those 
who believe in God, but live as though 
he were not. 


Thirdly, we come to the series of 
“yets’ in the fourth chapter, verses 
6-11. Examine this section again. 
What do scarcity, drouth, insects, 
sickness, war, and earthquakes spell 
if not hardships? The third favor of 
God to Israel thus was the creation of 
conditions of life in which it would 
be easier to turn to God. Our Lord 
stated it thus: “Children, how hard is 
it for them that trust in riches to 
enter the kingdom of God.” (Mark 
10:24) 
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On a playground, not long ago, a 
little boy asked his father to push him 
on the merry-go-round. As it began 
to swirl faster and faster around the 
center the father leaped onto it and 
found that it took all his strength to 
hold onto the bars of the quickly re- 
volving platform. A small boy sitting 
further inside piped up, “The closer 
you get to the center, the easier it is 
to hold on.” 

The outward pulling forces of life 
increase as we move away from the 
common center of humanity. 

The British historian, Lord Acton, 
in another connection wrote: “Power 
corrupts, and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 

Cannot the same be said of financial 
power? The Christian today lives in a 
world in which the seriousness of the 
consequences of faulty goals of life 
have been tremendously increased. 
The more rapidly revolving affairs of 
life demand an even more careful at- 
tention to those convictions of faith 
which anchor life at its God-appointed 
center of gravity. Elliott Paul in A 
Narrow Street quotes the French 
priest, Alphonse Lugan, as offering 
this as his daily prayer, “Merciful God, 
make me neither rich nor poor.” 

Grinding poverty denies the privi- 
lege of Samaritan usefulness to one’s 
fellow man, but opulence blinds to 
his need. The favor of God is a con- 


dition of life in which the poor are 
motivated to effort and the rich are 
preserved from the heartlessness of 
success. 


2:1-12—A favored land; Prophets 
and Saints. 

4;6-11—Hardships offering opportu- 
nities of repentance. 


OBJECTIVE 


The aim of this lesson is to recognize 
the hardships and calamities as instru- 
ments of divine teaching, sent for the 
purpose of bringing complacent man to 
a renewed recognition of and obedience 
to God. 


SCOPE 


The scope is chapter 4, verses 6-13, 
and chapter 2, verses 9-12. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What from your knowledge of his- 
tory can you cite as a providential favor 
of God toward us? 

2. In what way would our national 
history have been, altered if the North 
American continent had been settled pre- 
vious to the coming of our forefathers? 

8. Whom from the knowledge of your 
country’s history would you list on the 
roster of providentially given men? 

4, What leaders in the political, so- 
cial, and religious field would you rank 
as benefactors of our land? 

5. What personal experiences can you 
cite in which hardships have contributed 
to spiritual discipline? 


® It is said that after Da Vinci completed his masterpiece, “The 
Last Supper,” he invited a friend to inspect it. After studying the 
painting a long time, the friend said admiringly. “That goblet is 


wonderful. 


It stands out like solid silver.” 


Instantly the artist drew his brush across the goblet and ex- 
claimed,, “Nothing shall draw the eye of the beholder from my Lord!” 


—Walter Moore. 
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Forty-one 


AMOS IV 


Focus On “(he “Jarget 


would you try to get the endan- 
gered persons to leave the build- 
ing by persuasion? 

It is self-evident that in a situation 
of mortal danger those who know 
have a right to command. “Save your- 
selves! Flee! Get out!” These are the 
only appropriate words in such a situ- 
ation. 


J F YOU discovered a serious fire, 


Grammatically these are impera- 
tives. The time of persecution is past. 
The time of instant action has come. 


The phrase, “Our backs are at the 
wall,” has for this generation an un- 
forgettable meaning. It was the mes- 
sage which the British commander-in- 
chief proclaimed to the world when 
things were at their worst. It sounds 
like a cry of despair, but it was not 
that. It was rather his way of say- 
ing, “No more retreating. Here we 
stand. We can do no other!” 

As such it was not so much a con- 
fession as a summons. Not as if he 
were saying, “All is over,” but rather 
as though he were saying, “Now is the 
day. Now is the hour.” 

Consider the portion of the book of 
Amos which we have thus far studied 
together. It seems to present the fol- 
lowing procedure: From chapters 1 
to 4 you caught Amos’ desire to per- 
suade. In chapters 1 and 2 by means 
of other nations’ sin, the ugliness of 
Israel’s was framed. In chapter 3 the 
sluggish mind of complacency was 
roused to connect causes with readily 
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observable events, 3:3-8. Thus quick- 
ened, the reader was led to the three 
pools of infection: The palace, the 
home, and the altar. And lastly, you 
have observed the incisive weight of 
a series of favors, 2:9-12; 4:6-11, 
which constituted God’s last effort to 
make Israel mindful of its God-given 
function. : 

The question which now presses 
upon the mind of the attentive reader 
constitutes the mood with which we 
approach the fifth chapter. What else 
could God do after all this? Or more 
radically, what must now be done in 
order to avert disaster? 


Our question is partly answered by 
a grammatical observation. Beginning 
in verse 4 of our chapter, we note a 
grouping of imperatives: Verse 4, 
“seek ye me”; verse 6, “seek Jehovah;” 
verse 8, “seek him”; verse 14, “seek 
good”; verse 15, “hate the evil; love 
the good, establish justice”; verse 23, 
“take away.” 

The urgency of these commands is 
heightened in two ways: (1) By be- 
ing introduced by a lamentation. A 
lamentation is a funeral song. To in- 
troduce it here produces the effect of 
an anticipation or a transposition in 
time. You are no longer merely told 
about the approach of a calamity, you 
find yourself in the midst of it. So 
near and so certain is it for the 
prophet that he speaks of it as past. 

Secondly, the urgency is heightened 
by cutting contrasts: 
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verse 5, Seek ye me—but seek not 
Bethel 

verse 6, Seek Jehovah—lest he break 

out like fire 

verse 14, Seek good—not evil 

verse 15, Hate the evil—love the 

good 

verse 23, Take away—but let justice 

roll down . . 

Thus the direction of action is as 
decisively marked as if an electrician 
warning his apprentice would say, 
“Take this wire, but do not touch the 
other.” 

In such context there is no longer 
persuasion. Here calamity is so near 
that it smothers all but the shout of 
warning. Here then you are standing 
with Amos on the brink of time, where 
safety is to be had only at the price 
of obedience. 

Two reflections arise from this ob- 
servation. First, that here we are 
ushered into the very center of the 
message of Amos. If Amos has any 
message beyond the deliberate state- 
liness of persuasion it must lie within 
the pressure of his commands. Not 
the slowly moving river drives the 
turbines of power, but the sudden fall. 

Secondly, since Amos frames his im- 
peratives between lament and incisive 
contrast, he must seek more than to 
voice the panic of despair at the touch 
of disaster. Somewhere within these 
lines there must be waiting for our 
discernment the prize of survival. Let 
us look for it. It is the heart of the 
book of Amos. 


Heart of Amos 
“For thus saith Jehovah unto the 
house of Israel, Seek ye me and ye 
shall live, but seek not Bethel nor en- 
ter into Gilgal.” You could not state 
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the program of Amos more concisely. 
The issue is life or death. The price 
of life is not merely effort but effort 
in the right direction. It is not a long 
face displayed at church, but God- 
relatedness in the heart’s«chamber of 
decisions. ; 

One almost feels the tension of a 
crucial choice. In the “seek me, but 
seek not Bethel” is the forking in the 
way of loyalty. Here is laid bare the 
fatal flaw of a lesser loyalty which 
claims the devotion due only to God. 

The Bethels and Gilgals and Beer- 
shebas are the creations of man. They 
embody his traditions, his ideals, and 
his values. But from which of these 
are we to expect salvation? The temp- 
tation of man has always been the 
elevation .of the means of worship to 
a place of dominance. Against a false 
loyalty to human ideals Amos an- 
nounces a basic decision. There must 
be nothing in the place of God. No 
sacred place, no traditions, no ideals, 
no values must ever usurp in the heart 
of man the place which God has re- 
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served for himself. Not the pursuit of 
a tradition, or an ideal, or even a prin- 
ciple, but the discovery of the word 
of God puts a man on the right road 
in life. 

The New Testament offers no 
ideals. It offers the reality of the liv- 
ing God who in Jesus Christ made 
himself known to the world to save 
man from his idolatries and his prin- 
ciples, his sacred places, and his ide- 
ologies. Against false loyalty to any 
of these Martin Luther raised the 
standard of the clear word of God. 
Let the Christian answer boldly. “Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee the crown of life.” (Reve- 
lation 2:10) 

The second pretention which Amos 
lashes out at is that of false standards. 
His command is addressed to those 
who turn justice to wormwood and 
cast down righteousness to the earth 
(verse 7). You recognize in the guise 
of irony the target of this command. 
They are the guardians of law and 
order, the judges who for the sake of 
gain have taken the sweet equity of 
law and turned it into the bitterness 
of injustice. 

Law, like religion, is the structural 
steel of society. Those who corrupt it 
undermine the very foundations of so- 
ciety. Their actions have the immedi- 
ate effect of confusion and ultimately 
they set mines which sullenly wait for 
the day of detonation. 

Listen to Amos’ own words and 
pardon a few contemporary com- 
ments: Verse 10, “They hate him 
(gang up on him) that reproveth 
(condemns evil) in the gate” (the an- 
cient court of law. “They abhor (stay 
away from) him that speaketh up- 
rightly.” Verse 13, “therefore he that 
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is prudent (smart) shall keep silent 
(will not stick his neck out) in such 
a time, for it is an evil time.” 

Is this the melancholy conclusion of 
insight? “Keep silence!” “Comfort 
yourself that this is an evil time!” This 
seems at best the philosophy of unin- 
spired pessimism and at worst, intim- 
idated cowardice. It certainly. is no 
cure. 

But Amos has better counsel. He 
has reserved the most exalted vision 
of God for the timid judge because 
correction of injustice requires heroic 
courage. At any rate steep yourself 
in the sweep and grandeur of his 
vision (verse 8). “Seek him that mak- 
eth the Pleides and Orion and turn- 
eth the shadow of death into the 
morning.” Or: Straighten your warped 
sense of justice by looking upon him 
who made the laws of the universe. 

The unrighteous judge in accepting 
bribes and perverting justice may have 
increased his wealth to a point when 
he can plan the building of houses of 
hewn stone (verse 11). But in spite 
of the obvious durability of the mate- 
rial, the builder will not live therein— 
not because the house is faulty, but 
because his standards of value are 
wrong. 

They are wrong, not because it is 
wrong to have houses of stone, but 
because it is wrong to have them at 
any price. A society which has pegged 
its striving to the attainment of things 
without concern about the choice of 
their means of attainment is already 
skidding to disaster. The fall of such 
a society can as surely be predicted 
as Amos predicted the fall of his own. 


Man and things 
The deadly factors in our civiliza- 
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tion are its excesses. The relentless 
striving and the ensuing sacrifice of 
all other values to the god of Mammon 
is a sure sign of the infection with 
this disease. “The lesson of life is to 
believe what the years and the cen- 
turies say as against the hours.” (Em- 
erson.) The center and source of per- 
version is the turning away of man 
from the purpose of his creation. 

In one of his last interviews Thomas 
Edison was asked what new radical 
invention he visualized as coming 
within the next four years. 

“I do not pose as a preacher,” he 
said, “but let me tell you, if there is 
a God, he will not let us advance 
much further materially until we catch 
up spiritually. A great fundamental 
law of science is that all forces must 
be kept in balance. When anybody 
or any force goes off on a tangent 
there is a smash. This applies to 
America as it has to every nation be- 
fore it.” 

The rebuilding of a social order lies 
in the shift of the center of gravity 
from things to persons. If Jesus started 
his reconstruction by dealing with in- 
dividuals it was because the social 
order, however organized, consists of 
individuals. The Christian Gospel is 
not, like communism, a race with 
time. It is an eternal evolution. When 
our Lord’s disciples asked him for an 
immediate kingdom of heaven he told 
them that times and seasons were not 
their business. The transformation of 
the social order would be slow and 
sure, like the working of leaven in a 
barrel of meal. 

Christianity takes the system as it is 
and permeates it with people who 
have been changed. It draws no new 
blueprints but makes the living stones 
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for the edifice of God. That Chris- 
tian fills his obligation socially who 
has permitted Jesus Christ to sensitize 
him again to his divine opportunities 
for expressing love and concern to 
those whom God in his providence 
has appointed. 


False hopes 

The third pretention is that of false 
hopes. One of the tragic disappoint- 
ments of our time has been the shat- 
tering of many fair hopes. The hope 
of a warless world has perhaps been 
the most widespread and at the same 
time the most thoroughly disap- 
pointed. The hopes of a time bear 
the hallmarks of its ideals. Notice 
that Amos is saying something which 
has a very familiar ring: “And so Je- 
hovah, the God of hosts shall be with 
you, as ye say, (verse 14). 

The conviction that God is on one’s 
side has found far more frequent ex- 
pression than the concern that one be 
on God’s side. When such hopes ever 
become mere platitudes in the mouth 
of orators, it is the task of the sincere 
Christian to challenge them as to 
whether the conditions of such as- 
sumptions are actually being met. The 
mere trumpeting of the baseless sup- 
position, “God with us,” has led un-. 
told thousands into shattered hopes 
and inevitable despair. 

Akin to the idea that God is on 
one’s side, particularly when things 
are going our way, is the hope that 
this pleasant relationship between God 
and people promises even more in the 
future. Amos rends this faulty notion 
with a “woe unto you that desire the 
day of Jehovah” (verse 18). It is 
clear from the connection of this verse 
that optimism, nurtured by shallow 
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faith, painted this day in the glowing 
colors of triumph. God’s help cer- 
tainly does not prove that he likes our 
going against his will. Therefore the 
future of the hope of Israel, as much 
as the future of any hopes built upon 
a faulty understanding of God, must 
be disclosed in all their futilty. The 
day of Jehovah is a day when false 
hopes will be judged. 

By now you are aware that the 
series of imperatives are related to 
each other. Wrong loyalty brings in 
its wake false conceptions of the 
values of life. That in tum breeds 
faulty hopes. And now to close the 
cycle, Amos points to the fourth con- 
sequence, that of faulty worship. Note 
again how the searchlight of his scru- 
tiny plays upon the empty forms of 
worship: “Solemn assemblies,” “burnt 
offerings,” “meal offerings,” “peace of- 
ferings,” “songs,” and “melody.” This 
is the fabric of a fanatic concern with 
externals. 

The rebirth of true religion lies not 
in the realm of esthetic, the sumptu- 
ousness of cloth, incense, or buildings, 
but in the sanctuary of the heart. The 
Christian’s victory is not characterized 
by an external intensity, but by the 
transforming power of a real encoun- 
ter with God. In this meeting of man 
and God, the heart is compelled to do 
the will of God and in its humble 
obedience releases Christlike redemp- 
tive power into human society. 

The Christian church, as ancient 
Israel, has as its divine mission not 
only the adoration of God, but to lend 
itself in obedience as an instrument 
for the proclamation of his divine 
counsel and the exercise of his mercy. 
As the individual finds his place in 
the féllowship of obedience he in- 
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creases within the common life the 
divine stream of correction and heal- 
ing. Thus he becomes in his day not 
part of the problem but part of the 
answer. 


OBJECTIVE 


The objectives of this lesson is to bring 
into focus four imperatives concerning 
qualities of life, namely: 

1. Primary loyalty 

2. Right standards 

3. Well-founded hopes | 

4, Acceptable worship. 


SCOPE 


The scope of this study is an exposi- 
tion of chapter 5:1-27. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. There were still 30 years between 
Amos and the fall of Samaria. That is 
about a generation. In the light of this 
fact how important is the conversion of 
youth? 

2. According to our analysis, false 
standards, hopes, and worship are the 
fruits of misplaced loyalty. How can this 
be avertéd among us? 

8. What advantage is there in distin- 
guishing between ideals and the Word 
of God; ideologies and the Christian 
faith? How can the church help to make 
this distinction clear? 

4. From your confirmation instruction 
you remember Martin Luther’s battle for 
the pure Word of God. What similarities 
do you discover between Amos and Mar- 
tin Luther; between his time and ours? 

5. Why is it dangerous to society to 
pursue false ideals? Do you believe that 
communism is the result of the wide-scale 
breaking of a fundamental law of God? 
What from the study of this lesson is this 
law? 

6. How effectively can the practice of 
Christian stewardship prevent the pur- 
suit of false values? 
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By FRANK K. EFIRD 


AROLD MORRIS belonged 
H to Zion Church. He attended 
when he felt like it. He usu- 
ally sent in a check for $25 a year, 
yet a month after Zion’s every-mem- 
ber canvass his pledge card was still 
missing. 
Councilman Joe Harrison went to 
see his friend Harold about it. 


Christ 
Needs 


Your 


Hands 


“Harold,” he said, “we've missed 
your pledge card. Aren’t you going 
to turn it in?” 

“No,” said Harold. “The church 
will get my check for $25 before the 
end of the year. 

“I know,” replied Joe. “But that’s 


not enough. Let me give you some 
straight facts. I know you make al- 
most $100 a week. You have no fam- 
ily to support. Twenty-five dollars a 


year means about 50 cents a week. 
I want to ask you a plain question. 
How much do you spend each week 
for soft drinks, cigarettes, movies, and 
athletic events?” 

Harold figured silently. 
dollars, I guess.” 

“Now, here’s the question,” said 
Joe. “God has given you so much, 
Yet for your own entertainment you 
average four dollars a week. And you 
give the church 50 cents. Which do 
you love .most, God, or your enter- 
tainment? Think about that and hand 
in your pledge card next Sunday.” 

Harold, thought. And he almost got 
mad. But Joe’s words, “Which do 
you love most?” stuck in his mind, 
His hand shook as he wrote five dol- 
lars a Sunday on the pledge card. 

Somehow he felt better than he 
had for a long time when he dropped 
it in the offering on Sunday. His 
church attendance began to. increase. 
He began to look around for some- 
thing to do. As he invested more, his 
interest increased. Opportunities for 
service began to come. He increased 
his pledge. 


“About four 


Something happened to Harold’s 


heart before something happened to 
his money. Stewardship starts with 
a knowledge of what God has done 
for us. It moves with the spirit of 
gratitude. It never ends. 

Stewardship relates to all of life. 
There is a stewardship we owe our 
community, and to our country, as 
well as to the church. However, in 
this article we shall deal mainly with 
our stewardship to the church. 


The Busiest People 
First, there is the stewardship of 
time. Perhaps every church pledge 
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card should have a place where you 
indicate how much time you will give 
each week to the work of the church. 
I mean time for Sunday school teach- 
ing, working with youth groups, vis- 
itation evangelism, serving on the 
church council, singing in the choir, 
or any of the many activities of the 
church. 

Every day has the same amount of 
time for everybody—24 hours. Some 
waste their time. Others murder it. 
Others plan it and invest it. Those 
who have the most time for the 
church are usually the busiest people. 
They know how to organize their 
lives to have adequate time for the 
service of God’s house. 

Too many Christians have time fa: 
everything else but the church. If you 
don’t believe it, ask your pastor, or 
become president of some organiza- 
tion. When the lodge and a church 
group meet on the same night, which 


“comes off second best? Some Chris- 


tians give more time to reading their 
newspapers than to reading their 
Bibles; more minutes to listening to 
radio newscasts than to prayers. 


Said Martha Jackson, a capable 
Sunday school teacher, to her pastor. 
“Pastor, I've been teaching this girl’s 
class for five years. 'm going to lay 
off of church work for awhile. I need 
a vacation. And besides, pastor, I 
just don’t have time.” 

Pastor James Martin had heard that 
last expression so many times that it 
was running out his ears. 


“Martha,” he said, “there are only 
two things I would like to tell you. 
If you don’t have time for those girls, 
I never want to hear you fussing 


about juvenile delinquency. You can’t 


rat 
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talk about it if you aren’t willing to 
give your time for developing Chris- 
tian character in young people. And 
second, the next time you are in 
trouble and need help and pray to 
God for it, let me know whether or 
not he says to you, ‘I just don’t have 
time.” 


Get in the water 

Second, there is the stewardship 
of talent, of our abilities. Jesus has a 
parable about that in 
the 25th chapter of 
Matthew. 

Sylvia Smith has a 
voice that puts her in 
the high school choir. 
But she refuses to use 
the talent in church. 
John Harris was a 
good high school de- 
bater. However, he won't speak at 
a young people’s meeting. Larry Hicks 
is a whiz at selling insurance, but he 
will not use his ability and personal- 
ity in visiting people in the name of 
Jesus Christ. 


It is only when we dedicate our 
abilities that God can use them. Re- 
member the five thousand hungry 
people that faced Jesus that John 
tells about in the fifth chapter of his 
gospel. There wasn’t enough money 
to buy food. All that could be found 
were five loaves and two small fishes 
owned by a lad in the multitude. 
Jesus took the loaves and_ fishes, 
blessed them, multiplied them, and 
fed the people. When we offer our 
abilities in the service of Christ, he 
blesses them, as he did the loaves and 
fishes, and multiplies them for the 
welfare of others. 
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Stewardship means offering our 
talents in gratitude to* Christ. You 
never know whether or not you can 
swim until you get into the water and 
try. You never know whether you 
have the ability to win others to 
Christ until you make the effort. You 
really don’t know how much religion 
you've got until you try to give it 
away. 

It is said that young communists 
who attend universities are given a 
list of people in the 
university they are ex- 
pected to try to win 
to communism dur- 
ing the four years 
they are in school. 
What would happen 
if young Christians 
would dedicate them- 
selves to something 
far better—winning others to the Gos- 
pel of Christ. That too is stewardship. 


Spongers, liars, givers 

Third, there is the stewardship of 
treasure. There are three basic books 
in the Christian religion. Foremost is 
God’s book, the Bible. Next there is 
the service book. Finally is the pocket 
book. The use of each reveals your 
stewardship. 

Christians give their treasure, not 
to win God’s favor. God does not 
need our money. But his children 
need it. Christians give out of grati- 
tude because God has already favored 
them so much. The Jews gave a tenth 
of their income to the church. There 
was a law about it. Christians, who 
say they give out of appreciation for 
Gods’ grace, average less than three 
percent. Several years ago American 
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church people gave $518 million for 
the support of the church. During the 
same year Americans gave $600 mil- 
lion for dog food. 


Every church has a variety of peo- 
ple when it comes to giving money 
for its work. 

First, there are the spongers. To 
them, the church is a convenience. 
It should be available for the baptism 
of their children, for weddings, and 
for funerals. Yet they give nothing to 
support it. If many had their attitude, 
the church would not exist. 


Second, there are the church liars. 
They have their names on the roll. 
They have some money. It is always 
available for fine cars, lovely homes, 
athletic contests, and all sorts of en- 
tertainment. When asked to help with 
. the work of God’s kingdom, they say 
they have no money. 

Third, there are the flying buttress 
givers. A flying buttress is a support 
on the outside of a Gothic church 
building. The flying buttress givers 
support the church from the outside. 
They mail in an occasional check for 
church support, but they are never 
there in person to lend a hand. 


Fourth, there are the unbalanced 
givers. They will give the church some 
time and talent but no treasure. Or 
they will give treasure, but no time 
and talent. A complete Christian 
makes a full commitment. He gives 
all three. 

Fifth, there are the garbage givers. 
They only give God the left overs. 
When they have taken care of every- 
thing else, the church gets a small 
part of what is left. A Christian gives 
the church of the first fruits of his 
income. 
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Sixth, there are the superstitious 
givers. Their basis is, if you give well, 
you will always have material pros- 
perity—God will make you prosperous. 
That is not always true. Some of the 
people who give the highest percent- 
age of their incomes are the least 
prosperous. There are blessings in 
giving—the knowledge that we appre- 
ciate what God has done for us, and 
a clear conscience that comes from 
knowing we have done our best—but 
these blessings are not material. 


Seventh, there are the generous 
givers. They give of their first fruits. 
They do not compare their giving 
with that of the Smith or Jones fam- 
ily. They are interested in what God 
thinks of their giving. They ask, 
“What can I render unto God for all 
his benefits?” Their church offering 
has a place even more essential than 
caring for the “butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker’ though 
they care for them. 


Eighth, and topping the list, are 
the sacrificial givers. They are rare 
creatures. Their definition of the 
Christian religion is “give, give, give! 
Give until it hurts!” 


The ordinary definition of sacrilege 
is, “the profanation of sacred places 
or things.” But there is another defi- 
nition. Sacrilege is going to church 
and putting something in the offering 
that costs us nothing—in which there 
is no sacrifice. When we consider the 
great price of the sacrifice made by 
Christ on his cross, all we do still 
seems very small. 


Lutherans rank 34th among Prot- 
estants in giving on a per capita 
basis. United Lutherans rank seventh 
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among Lutheran bodies in America. 
We give an average of $34.41 for 
each communing member in a year. 
As someone has well said, “It’s much 
cheaper to belong to the Lutheran 
church than to many others.” 

Lutherans too often leave out the 
fourth verse of hymn 382 in the 
Common Service Book: 


“Take my silver and my gold, 
Not a mite would I withhold; 
Take my intellect, and use 

Every power as thou shalt choose.” 

There are some who give their 
mite. There are others who don’t give 
who might. And still others give with 
all their might. In which group are 
you? 

Real Christian stewardship is a 
full-time proposition. A ‘term that 
bothers me is “full-time Christian serv- 
ice.” The term is all right, but its 
application has been too narrow. It 
has been applied mainly to pastors, 
deaconesses, and full-time church 
workers. The term seems to imply 
that those who are not pastors, dea- 
conesses, and the like are in “part- 
time Christian service.” 

You are a Christian full- 
time in all of life’s rela- 
tionships, or you aren't a 
Christian at all. Every 
genuine Christian is in 
“full-time Christian serv- 
ice.” Illustration? Well, 
take Frank Clark, for in- 
stance. Frank is a me- 
chanic. He gives of him- 
self to his church on Sun- 
day and at other times—his time, 
his talent, and his treasure. But dur- 
ing the 40 hours each week he works 
on machinery he does not cease to be 
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a Christian or a Christian steward. 
Men see his Christianity in his action, 
hear it in the sincerity of his voice, 
know it by the witness he makes for 
Christ, of whom he is not ashamed. 
Frank Clark is also in “full-time 
Christian servant.” A piece of mach- 
inery may be his pulpit. His gestures 
may be made with a tool in a greasy 
hand. His congregation is made up 
of men in working clothes. His grati- 
tude for what God has done for him 
is shown in his daily witness for 
Christ. That, too, is “full-time Chris- 
tian service.” That, too, is steward- 
ship. 


PLANNING YOUR PROGRAM 


Hymns: Common Service Book 67, 97, 
376, 382, 387. 

Scripture readings: I Corinthians 4:1-5; 
Malachi 3:7-12; Mark 12:41-44; Mat- 
thew 25:14-29; Romans 12; II Tim- 
othy 2:15. 


Prayers: Common Service Book pages 
187-147, nos. 1, 5, 15, 16, 18, 27, 80. 


JHINGS TO DO 


1. Get an analysis of the pledges in 
your church and present it for discussion. 
The analysis should show 
the number (not names) 
of people who pledge and 
how much. 

2. Get your pastor to 
describe to the group the 
various methods of putting 
on an every-member can- 
vass and evaluate the method 
or methods used in your 
church. 

8. Find out and report 
how the per capita giving in your con- 
gregation compares with the average Lu- 
theran church communicant. 


4, Find out if there is an active lay 
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evangelism group in your church. If 
there is get someone to report on its 
work. 

5. Study and present your church 
budget, comparing the amount given to 
current expenses and to benevolence. 

6. Find out the net membership 
gain in your church last year, and re- 
port how many members it took to win 
a member. 


QUESTIONS TO DISCUSS 


1. What is your definition of stew- 
ardship? 

2. What do you think of Dr. Walton 
Greever’s definition, “Christian steward- 
ship is the practice of the Christian re- 
ligion”? 

8. Why is per capita giving so low 
among Lutherans compared with many 
other Protestants? 

4. Do you find any relationship be- 
tween the communing and contributing 
membership in your congregation? 

5. Do you think the pastor should 
know the amount each member gives to 
the church? 

6. Should gifts to the Red Cross, 
Community Chest, etc., be considered a 


part of Christian stewardship? - 
7. In which aspect of stewardship is 
the average Christian strongest: 1) 


time, 2) talent, or 3) treasure? 

8. If tithing is “the first step in Chris- 
tian stewardship” would you insist on 
it in both these cases; 1) A man with no 


family responsibility who makes $100 a 
week; and 2) a widow with three chil- 
dren with no other source of income who 
earns $50 a week. 

9. Which do you find easier. Giving 
$2 to foreign missions or visiting an. un- 
saved person in your community in the 
name of Christ’s church? 

10. Lutherans believe in scriptural 
giving. (See II Corinthians 9:7; I Cor- 
inthians 16:2.) Is securing money by 
bazaars, suppers, rummage sales, selling 
flavoring, etc., scriptural? 

11. How does stewardship relate to 
“salvation by faith alone’? 

12. Which do you think is most 
committed to his faith, the average 
Christian or the average communist? 
What is the reason for your answer? 

13. Is there any relationship be- 
tween stewardship and evangelism? 


HELPS FOR YOUR PROGRAM 


1. The Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment, 231 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., can give you valuable information 
and material. They have an abundance 
of tracts and movies that you can se- 
cure. 

2. Write for “Stewardship Facts” a 
booklet published by the United Stew- 
ardship Council, Hillsdale, Michigan. 
The Council also can supply you with 
a leaflet showing the latest figures on 
giving by American denominations. 

3. Valuable information can be 
found in the ULC Year Book for 1951. 


@ One night a Negro was walking from Grand Central Station 
along 42nd Street in New York, carrying two large and heavy suit- 
cases. Suddenly a hand took hold of one, and a pleasant voice said: 


“Those look pretty heavy, brother. Let me carry one. I’m going 


your way.” 


“And that,” said Booker T. Washington, “was the first time | ever 
met Theodore Roosevelt.’“—Frances Nall 
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Billie Grace Ungerer 
and her Texas pals 
recommend 
a newspaper party 


for September 


Hot Off The Press! 


REETINGS fellows and gals! I'll 
G bet at least one of you is an old 
hand at newspapers — school 
paper, college daily, Luther League 
organ, or the like. How’s about mak- 
ing this month’s social a real newsy 
good time. 

First, let’s think about how to in- 
vite everyone. Of course, you could 
send everyone a card or call them up, 
but maybe you'd skip some young 
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person in your church who wants to 
come to league if they only knew how 
and when. Let’s make a big poster 
and put it up on the church bulletin 
board. Here’s just an idea—take a 
good sized piece of poster paper and 
mount a piece of newspaper on it. 
Then cut a jagged hole in the center 
of the newspaper and write all the 
necessary particulars on the poster 
paper that shows through. 
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Invite all the young people in 
your church to this party 


You might suggest that everyone 
come dressed as someone who is in 
the newspaper business. Someone 
could be a newsboy, and someone else 
a reporter with ready notebook. At 
least one person in the crowd will 
turn up as a harassed editor. Maybe 
someone will even think of being a 
printer’s devil. 

To help add to the newspaper 
theme, set up a news stand in one 
corner of the room. As each guest 
arrives, ‘have one of your newsboys 
present him with a mimeographed 
copy of the evening’s: program. (Be 
sure to have these ready ahead of 
time.) 

To get things started and keep 
everyone in a spirit of anticipation, 
let’s gather subscriptions first. As each 
guest arrives, pin a piece of paper 
with the name of a magazine on his 
back. Supply everyone with paper 
and pencil and ask everyone to look 
at as many subscriptions on other 
people’s backs as they can without 
letting anyone see theirs. They then 
write down each subscription they get 
without letting everyone else see 
theirs. : 


Newspaper Scavengers 
After everyone has arrived, let’s try 
_ an old favorite party game with a new 
slant—a newspaper scavenger hunt. 
Divide your group up into suitably 
sized teams and give each team a 
list of newspapers of certain dates that 
they must find and bring back to the 
place of the party at a given time. 
A sack of candy all wrapped up in 
newspaper would be a suitable prize. 
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Newspaper Millinery : 
As the teams come back with their 
old newspapers, give each guest a 
large piece of newspaper and two pins 
and ask him to create a hat for him- 
self. Then require guests to wear 
their hats the rest of the evening. 


Comic Strip 

When everyone has returned, ask 
them to sit in a circle, and supply 
them with paper and pencil. (Be sure 
to have this ready and handy.) Each 
guest is asked to sketch a likeness of | 
the person sitting to his right. These 
cartoons are labeled with the names 
of the persons they are supposed to 
represent and passed around the circle 
or pinned up in the room for everyone 
to see the “funnies.” 


On the Spot 

Get the group back into the teams 
you had for the newspaper hunt and 
let each group dramatize some inci- 
dent reported in the daily newspaper. 
Each group would be furnished with 
a copy of a recent newspaper but the 
selection of the news item would be 
left to the group. 


Advertisement 

Cut out of magazines and news- 
papers familiar advertisements, delet- 
ing the name of the product adver- 
tised. Number these and place them 
on a table in one corner of the room. 
Sometime during the evening, give 
everyone a chance to go by and try to 
write down the name of each product 
advertised by its number. These an- 
swers should be signed and dropped 
in a box on the table. The winner can 
be announced during refreshments or 
later in the evening. 
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The Daily Gossip 

Here is where your talent as news- 
paper people can really shine! Get 
back into the teams organized before 
and pass out slips of paper to the 
team heads with the name of a cer- 
tain section of a newspaper on it— 
sports, news, editorials, advertising, 
society, etc. Give these groups about 
15 or 20 minutes to compile their re- 
spective sections of “The Daily Gos- 
sip.” This extra edition of the paper 
is then read to the entire group—the 
editor of each section reading his de- 
partment’s work. 


Newspaper Races 

If your group is real energetic, you 
might try these variations of two old 
party games. The first is musical 
chairs, but we might call it musical 
newspapers. Instead of having chairs 
for everyone to scramble for, require 
them to sit on pieces of newspaper 
placed on the floor. 


Another lively race is to divide the 
group up into pairs and give each con- 


testant two sheets of a newspaper. 
These they must place on the floor 
and step from one to the other as 
they race down the course. This 
means they will have to take a step 
and reach back for the sheet they 
have just left to place it ahead of 
them. Under no circumstances must 
they put their feet on anything but 
the newspapers. Naturally this makes 
for slow progress and several tumbles 
when someone loses his balance. 


Newspaper Doilies 

Before anyone can have _ refresh- 
ments, each guest is provided with a 
piece of newspaper from which he 
must cut or tear a doily to put on his 
plate. He may then be allowed to go 
to the refreshment table which should 
have a tablecloth of newspapers. 

Refreshments might be anything 
your gang particularly likes. Or you 
might carry out the newspaper theme 
a little further by having a large sign 
saying “Scoop” and then serve gen- 
erous scoops of ice cream with 
cookies. 


® According to fable, two cows were hitched to a cart in which 
the holy ark of the temple was being carried back to the children of 


Israel. 


Everywhere along the road, Israelites came to meet them with 
rejoicing. One cow said to the other, “Look at the people rever- 


encing us. We must be divine.” 


Said the other, “We are the most important cows in the world. 
Doubtless when we arrive at Beth Shemesh we shall be made gover- 
nors of the place.” But when the ark reached its destination, the cows 
were slaughtered as burnt offerings. 

Rabbi Simoen Singer, who tells this fable, concludes: “Many a 
vain synagogue functionary, holding the law aloft, and seeing the con- 
gregation bowing down before him, is uplifted in his own esteem. Not 
to him is the homage paid, but to the Torah. After it is taken from 
him, he is accounted a thing of naught.”—Alfred Segal. 
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PROFILE OF YOUTH. Edited by Mar- 
garet Daly. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott. 256 pages. $2.95. 
Teen-agers have been written 

about, they have been lectured at, 

and they have been talked to! But 

Profile of Youth is the first time, on 

a large nation-wide scale, that teen- 

agers have been allowed to talk about 

themselves in their own language. 

This book is a very frank, down- 
to-earth survey of the 15,372,000 
teen-agers in the United States. The 
survey was conducted by 15 editors 
and researchers of the Ladies Home 
Journal. They spent a year in collect- 
ing the data, traveling in 45 states. 

Hundreds of revealing “did-you- 
knows?” are scattered throughout the 
book. Among them are the following: 

Most boys choose girls who like 
hamburgers, small cokes and long 
walks. On meeting, boys look first at 
a girl’s figure, then eyes, smile, and 
third finger of left hand to see if she’s 
“going steady.” 

Sex is the most important personal 
problem facing high school students 
today. They would prefer to get in- 
formation about sex from their par- 
ents, but can’t. They find it necessary 
to resort to lewd pamphlets and noy- 
els, movies and bull sessions—usually 
with older young people who are sup- 
posed to know the answers. 


There is a disturbing difference 
between what high school students 
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are “told to do” by parents and “what | 
the crowd really does.” Teen-agers 
almost always rebel against parents 
who judge everything by “When I 
was young” standards. 


This volume contains 23 chapters. 
Twelve of the chapters are autobiog- 
raphies of 12 different students who 
were selected as being “representa- 
tive” of the various distinctive types 
of teen-agers. Each student very 
frankly tells the whole truth—one rea- 
son that the book is so helpful, espe- 
cially to pastors and youth advisors. 


This book may not be well-named, 
but it is obviously well-grounded. 
Profile means “a sidewise view.” Pro- 
file of Youth is a “frontwise view,” to 
say the least. 

Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


RIGHT HERE, RIGHT NOW. By Mar- 
garet Applegarth. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 269 pages. $2.75. 


Adult advisors will give Right Here, 
Right Now an embraceable hug, after 
reading it, and exclaim, “This is ex- 
actly what I’ve been looking for!” 
Young people will find it to be de- 
lightfully informative. Pastors will get 
from it some of the best “live” illustra- 
tive material ever made available. It 
is the finest volume of worship serv- 
ices I have ever read. 


The book contains 28 services— 
they cost you less than 10 cents each. 
As I read ’em, I rated ’em. I con- 
sidered 18 to be “excellent” and 10 
to be “good.” There wasn’t a “fair” 
one in the lot. 


Look at some of the titles, and then 
ponder what a writer with Margaret 
Applegarth’s ability could do with 
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them: “What Did You Think of the 
Sermon Today?” (This alone is worth 
the price of the book.), “The Good 
Samaritan Rides Again,” “Here Lies 
..., “All in the Same Boat,” “My 
Darling from the Lions.” 


You don’t have to read far before 
you feel that here is a writer who 
knows life, and who knows how it 
could better be lived. 


She tells the untold incidents in the 
lives of some of the great-hearted 
Christians of today, as well as of the 
days gone by. With her great gift of 
story telling she combines her ability 
as a worship-writer. The result is a 
different—though — desirable—worship 
service. 

—Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


CHRISTIAN WAYS FOR COLLEGE 
DAYS. By Harry Goodykoontz. Rich- 
mond: John Knox Press. 80 pages. 
$1.00. 


If you are planning to enter college 
this fall—either as a freshman or an 
upperclassman, this volume is one 
that will be worth more to you than 
any textbook you will be required to 
buy. In fact, it should be purchased 
prior to the purchasing of any text- 
book. 


The author considers college to be 
“the land of dreams’—and it is! How- 
ever, he writes with the profound 
conviction that “the dreams of college 
youth must be harnessed to the will 
of God, patterned after the way of 
Christ, or else their education will do 
more harm than good.” 


He reminds. every college-bound 
student what it is that he takes to 
college: 1) Your past, 2) your brain, 
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3) your body, 4) your habits—good, 
bad and indifferent, 5) your hopes, 
6) yourself. The author never lets 
you forget that you will get out of 
college what you put into college. 

“God is not one of the interesting 
electives of college,” contends the 
author. “He is the most basic course 
of all. Without him, the rest of your 
college course cannot truly make 
sense.” 

Every page of this book is sound 
consecrated Christian college sense. 
The author knows college ways and 
college days from the outside in, and 
from the inside out. 

Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER. By Rudolf 
Flesch. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 48 pages. 40 cents. 
(Life Adjustment Booklet) 

“Do you plan to spend the rest of 
your life alone on a desert island? 
You don’t? Well, then you'd better 
learn how to write.” 

Thus Rudolf Flesch begins the best 
little book on writing I have ever read. 
He knows that everyone—in school, 
on the job, and in the home—must 
do a certain amount of writing. He 
knows that all of us often find our- 
selves tangled up in memos, reports, 
instructions, letters, themes. It’s im- 
portant that we know how to write 
them clearly and simply. 

Written in an easy, informal style, 
this booklet is packed with specific 
suggestions. It tells how to get ideas, 
plan writing, and put thoughts on 
paper clearly and interestingly. 

It’s a valuable guide to writing. It’s 
fun to read. 

—John Mangum 
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Get “The Pacts! 


(Continued from page 27) 


most communities many local churches 
show definite social stratification. Too 
often the wealthier local churches are 
“the” churches and exert largest influ- 
ence in area denominational matters. 
Nor can it be forgotten that local 
church congregations tend to elect as 
officers their more economically suc- 
cessful members. This is also true 
when it comes to lay representation 
on national boards and councils of the 
dencminations. 


In other words, the lay leaders of 
Protestantism are decidedly off-center 
economically when their number is 
compared with the population as a 
whole. Seldom is the voice of the 
“working man” very audible. Prot- 
estantism tends to reflect the social 
experience and ideas of those who 
are better off in. our economic struc- 
ture. Frequently this means little un- 
derstanding of or sympathy with in- 
dustrial workers in their struggle for 
better conditions of life, sometimes 
fear and outright disapproving oppo- 
sition. 

On deepest thought people know 
that the church of Christ ideally is 
and ought to be an all-inclusive fel- 
lowship. They are aware, too, in our 
fragmented society how important it 
is to break down divisive community 
patterns to achieve true fellowship 
and community. All groups must help 
in this; it can’t be the upper class 
particularly “helping” the lower. It 
must be Christianity! Brotherhood and 
love are weak without justice. 


This much is clear, Our Protestant 
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churches are not yet making the con- 
tribution they should in solving con- 
flicts between classes. Definite steps 
should be taken to win more indus- 
trial workers into the churches, and 
when they have become church mem- 
bers to seek in every way to enlist 
their participation. 


What does it mean to think of 
labor-management relations in Chris- 
tian terms? How can members of dif- 
ferent social classes come to have more 
contacts within the fellowship of your 
church? 


Feeling much misunderstood 

The enormous need for self-exam- 
ination and also for an atmosphere of 
sympathy where understanding can 
grow is right at the core of this prob- 
lem. The need was recently illus- 
trated at a church-sponsored dinner 
held in Philadelphia at which more 
than 400 laymen and ministers, plus 
invited guests from the official ranks 
of both management and labor, were 
present: In the forum period the sub- 
ject was: “What Has the Church to 
Say on Industrial Relations?” A top- 
flight manager, two prominent labor 
leaders, a professor of economics, and 
a minister were the experts on the 
panel, each speaking in turn. It ap- 
peared most significant that both the 
manager and the labor leaders pleaded 
with the group to understand them. 


John Pew, Jr., vice-president and 
personnel director of the Sun Ship- 
building Company, declared: “We 
don’t wish any wings; but we're not 
bourbons or devils. I am afraid that 
too many of the ministry and the pub- 
lic in general have believed that all 
members of management have horns. 
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_ I admit without reservation that they 
don’t all have wings, but I believe 
_ there are very few who have horns 
_and tails and carry pitchforks.” 


On the other side, John Ramsay, 
a national C.I.O. organizer, opened 
his statement with: “We only want 
justice. Why smear us?” (Not with- 
out interest is the fact that both Mr. 
Pew and Mr. Ramsay are active Pres- 
byterian laymen.) The president of 
_ the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor, James McDevitt, an active Ro- 
man Catholic layman, further asked: 
“Why does the church only speak to 
condemn what it thinks is wrong in 
us? Why does the church keep silent 
when the newspapers misrepresent us? 
We can't always be wrong. How 
about some fair play?” 


It is clear that each side feels itself 
misunderstood, treated unfairly, and 
wants to be understood. Each expects 
fairness from the church, appreciation 
and help when the cause is just, more 
than unsympathetic biased condemna- 
tion. By and large in their moods 
both management and labor are on 
the defensive. Both tend to think 
their actions justified by necessity, 
their views right and for the good of 
everyone in the country. 


Hard as this may be for some Chris- 
tians to grasp, it should be under- 
stood: Whatever shortcoming and 
blind spots labor and management 
have, they very sincerely feel their 
rightness. This is not to dodge the 
fact that, as with all men, their moral 
practices often fall below ideas voiced 
in speeches. Nor is it to overlook the 
fact that sometimes pride and_bel- 
ligerency run ahead of humility and 
actions that make for peace. 
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Some few men on both sides wage 
unceasing warfare. Perhaps nobody 
in the thick of industrial relations is 
free from the temptation of acting 
from strategy and the desire to gain 
a tactical advantage. There are some 
in management who have seemingly 
never really accepted the principles of 
collective bargaining in good faith and 
want to put employer-employee rela- 
tions back on the old dog-eat-dog 
basis. Likewise, there are some in 
labor who seemingly prefer a state of 
war as the only way to keep their 
status and get their demands. Yet the 
best words and intentions of both 
sides, whenever found, should be re- 
spected. Such an approach is basic 
if the church is to encourage the best 
in both sides and to develop cordial 
relations with either, let alone bring 
them closer together in understanding. 


Growth of industry and unions 

Members of both management and 
labor. have made long strides in in- 
dustrial relations over the years, espe- 
cially the last 15. There is today a 
new and emerging crop of managers, 
many of them younger men, who are 
well aware of the folly of bucking 
unions all down the line and accord- 
ingly are honestly trying to work 
through to greater understanding and 
more cordial (yet not paternalistic) 
relations. They sense that there must 
be a developing partnership. 

The same can be said for more and 
more labor leaders who do not fit the 
old picture of swashbuckling dictators 
or racketeers (a picture, incidentally, 
that never was true of the majority). 
There are many men today in organ- 
ized labor who are working for better 
relations and mutual respect. 
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The story of workers across the 
centuries is a thrilling, yet often a hor- 
rible conscience-searing, one. In ad- 
vances that have been made Chris- 
tianity has at points played a noble 
part. In the time of Christ it is esti- 
mated that well over half the people 
were slaves, regarded as the master’s 
absolute property to drive, starve, kill, 
transport, use, or discard as he chose. 
(See vivid accounts in The Apostle 
and The Nazarene by Sholem Asch. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1943. 
1939.) The New Testament alone is 
full of evidence that Christianity 
brought ,a new way of looking at per- 
sons and the work they did. Read 
Paul’s letter to Philemon. 

Under feudalism a laborer was 
“free,” but he was not at liberty to 
choose his employer or any conditions 
under which he worked. He was a 
sharecropper without real money and 
without real justice since it was 
“handed down” by the lord of the 
manor. The vast majority of men 
were serfs. A tiny group were free 
craftsmen organized into guilds in the 
larger towns. 

Religion’s answer to the bestial ex- 
ploitation of the early years of the 
Industrial Revolution in England has 
been thrillingly told by Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam. (Labor and Tomor- 
rows World, by G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Ch. 1. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 1945.) There it was Wesley’s 
Methodism that inspired devout lay- 
men first to rebel against a govern- 
mental edict that forbade anyone join- 
ing a union, on penalty of being cast 
into chains and deported on a prison 
ship into seven years of exile. Among 
the first labor leaders of that day were 
Sunday school teachers who wrote and 
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sang hymns as they went to martyr- 
dom. For many years in England it’ 
was no strange thing for a labor pa- 
rade to be made up of men singing 
hymns and carrying Christian plac- 
ards. This Christian tradition has al- 
ways been more evident in England’s 
labor group than in America’s. 


Unions in America 

In this country it is important to 
see current industrial relations against 
the whole background of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in America. In 1790, 
out of every 100 people, 96 were be- 
hind plows. Today only 17 are on 
farms, while 83 are employed in 
manufacturing, transportation, and the 
trade services, including professional 
and other white collar workers and 
those in domestic services. (The Amer- 
ican Story of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, by the New York State Legis- 
lative Committee, Albany, N. Y., con- 
tains much documentary evidence and 
vivid graphs of such change.) Eighty 
million of our total population now 
live in urban centers. The growth of 
great industries wielding huge eco- 
nomic power called forth the growth 
of organized labor. 

The chief fact to grasp about the 
Industrial Revolution, Charles Beard 
has pointed out, is that millions of 
persons who formerly enjoyed the se- 
curity of living on the land became 
propertyless, insecure wage-workers 
who had to accept what was offered 
them by factory owners and in time 
of panic were reduced to direct poy- 
erty. (Basic History of the United 
States, by Charles A. and Mary R. 
Beard, p. 208. New York: Doubleday 
& Co. 1944.) 

The first labor union in this country 
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arose in 1792 when the Federal So- 
ciety of Journeymen Cordwainers 
(shoemakers) in Philadelphia picketed 
a shop and won their case against re- 
duction in wages. A few unions of 
masons, carpenters, wheelwrights, and 
the like arose next, but until after the 
Civil War all were quite weak. 

In 1869 the one-big-union idea 
cropped out strongly when _ the 
Knights of Labor organization for 
skilled and unskilled workers and 
farmers came into being and drew in 
groups from as far west as Illinois. 

Numerous employer groups arose, 
affecting the spread of unionism, and 
by 1895 many of these united in form- 
ing the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. This was followed in 1912 
by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which has always had 
many business as well as industrial 
firms in its membership. 

From the Civil War down at least 
to World War I it was the standard 
practice of employers to use company 
police, the lockout, labor spies, vio- 
lence, yellow-dog contracts, blacklists 
against their workers, who in most 
instances were looked upon as mar- 
ket commodities to be had at the low- 
est price possible (though always 
some Christian men have tried to live 
at a higher level than prevailing prac- 
tices. ) 

Numerous were the nasty clashes, 
among which was the great steel strike 
of 1919 that was investigated by a 
commission of the Interchurch World 
Movement headed by Methodist 
Bishop Francis McConnell, who put 
forth the commission’s epoch-making 
report on the steel industry. This was 
back in the days when sweatshops, 
child labor, popular education, 12- 
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hour days, panics, company towns, 
anti-labor government, and state mili- 
tias to break strikes were the factors 
against which labor struggled. 


The Knights of Labor declined 
through poor leadership and unsuc- 
cessful strikes against the southwest- 
ern railroads and Chicago meat pack- 
ers. But in its place, beginning in 
1886 rose the American Federation of 
Labor under Samuel Gompers, who 
skillfully directed it as a great group- 
ing of craft unions until his death in 
1924. Organizations of building trade 
workers, miners, garment workers, and 
many others grew to sizable strength 
in this period, but the great mass of 
unskilled workers were neglected. By 
1914 the A. F. of L. had a member- 
ship of 2,000,000 which, with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s insistence on collective 
bargaining during World War I, dou- 
bled to 4,000,000 by 1920. In the 
twenties a recession, plus an employ- 
ers’ anti-union drive, plus company 
unions, plus increasingly aristocratic 
disregard of the workers in mass in- 


“What are all these quotation marks 
on your examination paper, Jones?” asked 
the professor. 

“Courtesy to the boy on my right, sir.’” 
—Classmate 


dustries cut the A. F. of L. down to 
3,000,000 by 1930. 

Then came the great depression. By 
1932 there were around 15,000,000 
jobless American men and women, 
and one out of every four industrial 
workers was without work, and unions 
weakened. But a sharp turn was, taken 
with the passage of the National 
Labor Relations (or Wagner) Act in 
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1935. This legislation did not affect 
employment but did guarantee to em- 
ployees “the right of self-organization” 
and collective bargaining “through 
representatives of their own choosing,” 
with freedom from employer interfer- 
ence, discrimination, or discharge. 

It was with the new advantage of 
the National Labor Relations Act in 
1935 that John L. Lewis, 
first within the A. F. of L., 
began to organize mass in- 
dustry workers. To do this 
he formed a Committee 
for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, for which he was ex- 
pelled from the A. F. of 
L. As he moved out with 
his United Mine Workers, 
with some other unions following, the 
Committee grew into the Congress of 
Industrial Organization. Swiftly it 
pushed a drive for organization of 
unions among auto, rubber, steel, elec- 
trical, marine, clothing, and transport 
workers. 


Challenged; the A. F. of L. 
launched a parallel campaign for these 
workers. The period from 1935 until 
World War II was a time of prodig- 
ious struggle. Elections held under 
the National Labor Relations Board 
were the order of the day. The skir- 
mishing was often fast and furious, 
not least when punctuated by jurisdic- 
tional disputes, principally between 
crafts in the same overhead union. In 
1940 Philip Murray became head of 
the C.I.O. and in 1946 after a period 
of independence, John L. Lewis and 
his United Mine Workers went back 
into the A. F. of L., headed by Wil- 
liam Green. 


During World War II the federal 
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@ Some minds are 
like concrete: All mixed 
up and permanently 
set.—Corn Products 


government asked for and got a no- 
strike pledge that by government fig- 
ures was 99.9 per cent kept. Wages 
were frozen; five thousand labor-man- 
agement committees at the local plant 
level arose to spur production. Many 
disputes were settled and wages sta- 
bilized by the War Labor Board, while 
many union elections took place under 
the supervision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations 
Board. At the war’s end 
the War Labor Board be- 
came the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, which without 
wartime pressure of public 
opinion, could not avert 
the whole burst of strikes 
that jaggedly hit the na- 
tional scene and crippled reconver- 
sion. After bitter strikes, paced by the 
Auto Workers against General Motors 
calling for 30 per cent increases to off- 
set the 33 per cent wartime rise in liv- 
ing costs and the drop in take-home 
pay because of loss of overtime, na- 
tional agreements were reached in 
1945-46 between practically all unions 
and management through a govern- 
ment formula of 18.5 cents hourly in- 
creases. Further jumps in the cost of 
living in 1946 and 1947 tempted 
unions to make further wage de- 
mands, but with a new Congress and 
the public in the mood for drastic 
labor law reforms the unions walked 
more softly. 

Current membership figures show 
A. F. of L. 7,500,000, C.1.0. 6,000,- 
000, the railroad brotherhoods, 500,- 
000, and independent unions 1,000,- 
000—a total of 15,000,000 in American 
organized labor today. 


But it is never accurate to speak of 
organized labor as though it were one 
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homogeneous unit. It is not. The 
chances of “labor getting together” 
are still fairly dim even though its 
branches often pursue the same aims 
and tactics and on occasion talk of 
merger to increase all labor’s strength. 
Exceedingly human __ personality 
clashes block the way to one big 
union. A more conservative policy 
generally on the part of the A.F. of L. 
than the C.L.O. is part of the picture. 
Within each major grouping there 
exist many variations in leadership, 
ideas, and strategies; such differences 
also occur within particular national 
unions. It is, therefore, never quite 
safe to generalize, particularly since 
many of the wild-cat strikes of unions 
happen without official blessing. 


To a degree one also finds conserva- 
tive and progressive wings in man- 
agement. Today the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, which with 
the years has somewhat liberalized its 
viewpoint but is still an essentially 
conservative body, has members rep- 
resenting more than 10,000 industrial 
firms. In addition management is or- 
ganized into over 6,000 particular 
trade or state or local associations of 
manufacturers and businessmen. 


Further facts 

There are many popular misconcep- 
tions about labor leaders. Facts about 
Labor Leaders, by E. Clark Worman, 
(New York: Association Press) reveals 
that the average A. F. of L. leader is 
55 years of age, the average C.I.O. 
leader 42. In 1944 the average age 
of government officials was 54, that 
of corporation executives 59. 

About every third leader in the 
C.I.O. has college training, about 
every sixth in the A. F. of L. About 
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10 per cent of the citizens of the 
United States are college trained; 22 
per cent of the A. F. of L. and C.LO. 
leaders, taken together, have gone to 
college. 

The C.1L.O. has attracted not a few 
college youth of social idealism who 
have felt they saw in industrial union- 
ism an opportunity to aid those work- 
ers most in need of help. The C.I.0.’s 
greater youth and education account 
for its large stress on worker educa- 
tion and the careful training of labor 
leaders. 

The extent of church affiliation 
claimed by labor leaders is far greater 
than that of the population at large. 
About 55 per cent of the general pop- 
ulation ‘in the United States over 13 
years of age have no church affilia- 
tion, whereas only 10 per cent of 
union leadership claim no such affilia- 
tion. The figures for union leaders 
are: Those claiming no church affilia- 
tion 10 per cent, claiming Protestant 
affiliation 51 per cent, claiming Roman 
Catholic affiliation 35 per cent, claim- 
ing Jewish affiliation 4 per cent. 

At the least an intelligent Christian 
citizen will study to inform himself 
and not trust to hearsay. He will 
place industrial events in their full his- 
torical framework of facts rather than 
jump to a conclusion because of the 
moment’s headlines. He will take into 
account his limitations of experience 
and probability of self-interested bias 
before he “sounds off’ on the wicked 
motives of persons who think and act 
differently from himself. He will ac- 
cord to other human beings the right 
to their opinions that he asks for him- 
self. He will attempt to make the 
church of Christ an all-inclusive fel- 
lowship in fact and action and with 
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bor’s good. Keep us from speaking to 
his injury. Enable us to love one an- 
other, even as thou hast first loved us; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, | 


others hew out the kingdom in hope 
and the strength God gives him. For 
the truth is that what we humans call 
facts are not final until like beads they 


are strung together on the cord of 


faith. 


* * Luther Life 
Bible Study: Matthew: 7:1-5; Ezekiel Correspondents 
18:4; I John 4:20; Colossians 3:14 
Reading: The book to dig into is Do You Californiatgy rests tent Jean Johnson 
Know Labor? by James Meyers. New Canadas mse haa eee Eric Weber 
York: John Day Co. 1943. $2.00. Columbia Dist. ....... Jean Brown 
Chapters 1-3 will be especially helpful Connecticut “ten ac ss Marie Petoff 
in this study. Georgia-Alabama ...... Karl Suhr 
Personal and group projects likinois foi. crate meses Richard Preis 
Try ayn impromptu dramatization or Indiandenn.sten Martha Huffmeyer 
series of tableaux depicting labor in an- Iowa a eee Bernadine Kugel 
cient times, a scene from 18-century Eng- Kenic < oe Gynith Giffen 
land, changes wrought by the Industrial Kentucky-Tenn. ..Eleanor Guderian 
Revolution in America. We iiad Doig "How 
Let somebody make a sufficient study Se es ce eer ee OOS eee 
to bring in a report on how a union elec- Isabella Woods 
tion originates and is .conducted in a Michigan ....... Jacqueline Brown 
plant. Midwest". accleweit Elvera H. Davis 
Make a survey of the labor and man- Minnesota ....Elizabeth Burmeister 
agement organizations in your community Mississippi ...... Mary Ann Derrick 
and invite representatives to speak to Nebraska ........... Neva White 
your group. New Jersey ....... Doris Fasnacht 
Lead questions New York ........ Audrey Dixson 
What experiences have done most to North Carolina ........ Jeff Norris 
broaden your economic view? Nova Scotia ......... Eric Hagen 
Do lower income people feel welcome Ghicsazesadg cited Doris Smith 


and have a chance at leadership in your 
church? 
Where is labor in this country headed? 
What are some ways a person can take 
to keep up to date on current events in 
the labor management field? 
Worship 
Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” 


Pacific Northwest . .Margie Dainard 
Central Pennsylvania ....Doris Bull 
Penna. Ministerium ..Evelyn Yeagle 
Pittsburgh ....JoAnn Van Amburgh 
Rocky Mount’n ..Mary Lou Sprinkle 
South Carolina ....Stafford Swing 
Texdseecme es Billie Grace Ungerer 
Virginig--5, iets pee sti Bill Parsons 


Prayer: O Lord, who has taught us to Western Canada ....Gerry Krisch 
call thee our Father, grant us to love West Virginia ..Glenn Shackelford 
thee above all things, and to love Wiscdniiniten ak ee Helen Mahae 
others as thy children. Remove from British eitend ie Poul, ena 
our hearts all covetousness, pride, self- By ae ee Cuthe Derrick 


will, and desire for pre-eminence. Kin- 
dle in us an active zeal for our neigh- 
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